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Our Contributors 


M. Jerry Weiss, a graduate student in the Guidance Division of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, has written a provocative play for presentation to parents’ groups. 
Many important mental hygiene principles emerge naturally and with appropriate emphasis 
in discussions following a performance of Parents Are People. 


Lester Nelson, Principal of Scarsdale High School, Scarsdale, New York, has emphasized 


ways in which professional personnel should assume responsibility for their own development. 
His stress upon community resources is an important one. 

Sally Lucas Jean, Director, Education Service, the National Foundation for Infan- 
tile Paralysis, points up the important occupational opportunities in work with the physically 
handicapped, especially those who have had infantile paralysis. 
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A New Mental Hygiene Play 


Some of the most provocative meet- 
ings of parents’ groups during the 
past year have resulted when experts 
in the fields of guidance, mental hy- 
giene, or child development have led 
discussions following dramatizations 
involving mental hygiene concepts. 
The most famous of all such plays is 
the series, Temperate Zone,’ written 
by Nora Stirling, and produced co- 
operatively by the National Commit- 
tee for Mental Hygiene and the 
American Theatre Wing Community 
Plays. 

The success of these plays has stim- 
ulated various individuals and groups 
to prepare scripts similar to nature. 
Parents Are People,’ by M. Jerry 
Weiss, is among the most interesting 
of these scripts. Prepared especially 
for the Annual Conference of the 
United Parents Association, the play 
offers many questions for discussion, 
basic to parent-child relationships. 
Among the problems raised in the 
play are the following: 

Should parents have a life of their 
own apart from their children? 

What should be done when the 
financial circumstances of the family 
will not permit all of the children to 
pursue their aims and objectives in 


\Scripts for the series Temperate Zone, plus the 
discussion guide, cost $2.75 and may be obtained by 
witing to the National Committee for Mental Hy- 
siene, 1790 Broadway, New York 19, New York. 
Information about performances by professional casts 
may be obtained by writing Miss Eugenia Chapel, 
Director, American Theatre Wing Community Plays, 
730 Fifth Avenue, New York 19, New York. 

2Permission to perform Parents Are People out- 
tide a fifty mile radius of New York City may be 
obtained by applying in writing to Frances M. Wil- 
son, the Division of Educational and Vocational 
Guidance, Board of Education, New York City, 110 
Livingston Street, Brooklyn 2, New York. 


life? 

How much responsibility should 
adolescents assume for the care of 
younger children? 

How much self _ responsibility 
should a nine year old child be ex- 
pected to possess? 

What are the results of over-pro- 
tection? Neglect? 

Why is it important for parents to 
share responsibility for discipline? 

What are effective ways of plan- 
ning recreation which will include all 
members of the family? 

Is a “Bill of Rights” for parents 
desirable? If so, what should it in- 
clude? 


Many values result from group dis- 
cussions following the performance of 
Parents Are People. The play serves 
to focus the thinking of the members 
of the audience upon specific prob- 
lems, so that they may share their re- 
actions and formulate solutions. Pro- 
jection upon the roles of the charact- 
ers in the play is present to a marked 
degree, and the discussion leader must 
be constantly alert to the amount of 
release and clarification of feeling 
which is occurring. Because the dis- 
cussion is based upon the behavior 
of the characters in the play, however, 
objectivity in the discussion is encour- 
aged and the ego structures of the dis- 
cussants protected. 

The importance of having a skillful 
discussion leader, who possesses a 
sound knowledge of mental hygiene 
principles, lead the discussion cannot 
be over-emphasized. The play should 
always be followed by a discussion 
period. 
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Parents Are People* 


M. JERRY WEISS 


fravna Deaser 


Mother, about 42 





EEL 


Father, about 46 





Carot DonLevy 
Mixes Don.evy 
Les DonLevy 
Mrs. HERBERTSON 


Daughter, about 20 
Son, about 17 

Son, about 9 

wal Neighbor, about 38 





ERE ENC Te ee 


As the curtain rises, Sytvia is on 
the phone. There are three doors— 
USR, DSL, SR. The scene is a small 
apartment. The USR door leads to 
the kitchen; the DSL door leads to 
the outside corridor; the SR leads to 
the bedrooms. The apartment is 
moderately furnished. No one else is 
in the room. Sylvia is in a house- 
coat. 

Direction — Phone is ringing as 
curtain rises. 

Bill — off stage — Sylvia on stage 
saying “I have it!” 


*Copyright, 1951 by M. Jerry Weiss. 


__........Son, about 9 


SYLVIA 
(Enters from SR, sits at B) 

Never mind darling, I have it. 
Hello... Yes... Oh, no... you 
just can’t... I see . . . What’s the 
matter with Tommy? . . . That’s aw- 
ful . . . Well, worrying won’t help 
. . . Kids get over temperatures real 
soon... Yes... You don’t know 
how much I counted on you, Mr. 
Joyce . . . Oh, I thought you knew. 
Bill’s got a special lodge meeting to- 
night. Installation. He was elected 
Keeper of the Archives .. . Yes, | 
think it’s pretty fine too. Yes, I was 
going along for the dinner and party. 





Kitchen 





USR 


Bedroom and 
Bathroom ~ SR 
x A 





Table 
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DSL > Front 
Door 
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_. + Oh well... I certainly hope 
Tommy gets better real soon... 
Goodbye. (Pause for ten seconds). 
Direction — door bell rings. 
Bity 
(Off stage) 
Never a dull moment — who’s 
coming at this hour? 
SYLVIA 
(Rises and crosses DSL) 
I’m on my way — (Opens door). 
CaROL 
(In coat and carrying suitcase) 
Hi, Mom! 
SYLVIA 
Carol!! For goodness sake. Come 
onin. (As they enter both crossing to 
center stage). What’s wrong darling? 
Tell me quick? What happened? 
CaRoL 
What’s wrong? You know per- 


fectly well what’s wrong! 


BiLu 
(Entering from SR) 
Is that Carol? 
Caro 
Hi, Dad! 
BILL 
Hello, dear. What’s happened? 
Caro. 
As if you didn’t know. Why did 
you write that I couldn’t go to the 
Mercury Dance? 


SYLVIA 

So that’s why you came all the 
way in from school — just about the 
dance. 

CaRoL 
(Turning to Sylvia) 

Just about the dance she says! 
Well, that’s just about as important 
tome as anything in the world. All 
the boys picked me to be Venus. (to 
Bill) Why, why can’t I go? 


Biti 
For a simple reason. Listen, dar- 
ling. We just can’t afford it now. 
Figure it out for yourself. You want 
a new formal for it. Your fare — 
expense money while you’re there. 
Anyway you look at it, it’ll cost $200. 
We can’t spend $200 for a weekend. 
CaROoL 
But dad. 
SYLVIA 
Carol — listen, let’s skip it for to- 
night. You remember that daddy 
was elected Keeper of the Archives 
at his lodge. And tonight’s the big 
dinner and installation. 
BILu 
It’s a big honor, too. So what do 
you say we talk tomorrow? 


Caro. 

O. K. But I’m not going back to 
school till we get this settled. I might 
as well put my stuff away. (Picks up 
suitcase and exits SR.) 

BiLt 

What are we going to do about 
her? If she feels this way about the 
Mercury dance what’ll she say about 
having to finish up at the local college 
next year? 

SYLVIA 
(Sits at C) 


I don’t know. We’ll have to break 
it to her gently. But she’ll have to 
agree. Mike’s graduating from high 
school and he’s all set for pre-med. 
It’s the only thing that might save 
him from being drafted. 

Biti 
I wish we could be sure of that. 
SYLVIA 

Well, most pre-med students are 
exempted, or deferred or something, 
and he’s always wanted to be a doc- 
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tor. Carol will understand it’s more 
important for her brother to go away 
to school. After all, she’s had two 
years away. She can finish up here. 
Bitt 
I hate to do it to her . . . Gosh it’s 
after six and you’re still in your bath- 
robe. We ought to be on our way. 
SYLVIA 
Darling — I’m awfully sorry, but 
I’m afraid you’ll have to go alone. 
BILu 
What’s the matter now? 
— Carol will get over it. 
SYLVIA 
It’s nothing to do with her, Bill. 
It’s just that — it was Mrs. Joyce 
who called a few minutes back. 
BiLt 
Oh — oh! We haven’t any baby 
sitter. (Crosses to phone book table 
center. ) 


Buck up 


SYLVIA 
You guessed it. 
running a temperature. So of course 
she can’t sit with Les. And Mike has 
tickets for the basketball game and a 
date to take to it. I promised him 
this one last month. I can’t ask him 
to stay in with Les now. And who 
can I get the last minute? 
BILu 
(Thumbing through phone book) 
Well, I was looking for Mrs. Tur- 
ner’s number . . . but Carol’s home 
now. 


Her Tommy’s 


SYLVIA 
I don’t know. I hate to ask her. 
She probably made a date on the way 
in. 
BIL. 
Pll ask her. I bet she'll stay. 
(Calling) Carol? 
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CaROL 
(Enters from SR) 
Yes, what is it? 
BILi 
You’ll stay with Les, won’t you? 
SYLVIA 
(Rises) 

You see the lady who was sup- 

posed to sit with him can’t make it. 
BiLi 

I want Mother with me. 
my big night. 

Caro 

O.K. O.K. Pll stay. 

SYLVIA 
(Crosses to Carol) 

Well, come along to the kitchen 
and I?ll show you what I have for the 
kids’ supper and you can tell me all 
about school. 

(Sylvia and Carol exit) (Bill stands 
in front of mirror straightening tie, 
and Les and Mike enter front door.) 

LEs 

Aw, you cheated. 

MIKE 

Sez who? Hi, Pop. Wow .. 
Look at the slick Lady Killer. 

(Les and Mike take off their jack- 
ets and throw them on the sofa.) 

LEs 
(Crossing to A) 
Hey, did you hear about the mur- 
der in the park yesterday? 
Biti 
What murder? 
LEs 
(Sits at A) 

Well, Johnny Furman came to 
school today and told us all about the 
knifing and there were lots of cops 
and everything. It was real bloody 
. . . Sure wish I could have been 
there. 


This is 





1e 0 
it the 
COPS 
loody 


been 


PaRENTs ARE PEOPLE 


Mike 
(Sits on arm of C) 
And what would you have done? 
LeEs 

I’d use my Dick Tracy finger-print 
set and I bet I’d caught the guy who 
done it. 

(Re-enter Sylvia from USR. She 
leans over Les in chair A and rumples 
his hair.) 

SYLVIA 
You’d catch who, who done what? 
Les 
The murder... 
Biti 
(Crossing to left and sits at C while 
Mike rises.) 

One of your sons has a strong in- 

terest in blocdy murders. 
MIKE 
And it’s not me. 


LEs 


No. You’re only interested in 
girls and chemistry. 
MIKE 
What else is there? 
Caro. 
(Enters from USR, stand behind A) 


Lots of things. Clothes, jewelry 
and nice things... Gentlemen... 
MIKE 
If the prima donna isn’t back again, 
blessing her happy household. What 
brings you home? Money again? 
Caro. 
It’s none of your business. 
MIKE 
The only time you come home is to 
get money cr... 
SYLVIA 
Children, now stop this at once. 
Mike, you and Les go get washed. 
Carol is going to give you supper to- 
night. 
(Slow exit, Mike and Les) 


MIKE 
(Crossing to USR) 
She’ll probably try and poison us. 
(Exits SR) 
CaRoL 
You think that’s a bad idea? 
Les 
(Sticking his head out of door SR) 
But I’d know it was you and I’d 
catch you. 
SYLVIA 
Go ahead, Carol dear, to the kit- 
chen. If you need me call me. I want 
to finish dressing. (Exits to SR) 
(Carol exits to USR) 


BIL 
What a family! They all love 
each other so much. Have you ever 
seen such brotherly-sisterly love? 
(Sylvia is in other room dressing 
and talks through door. Bill is sitting 
in chair reading paper.) 
SYLVIA 
Brotherly-love is O.K. . . . but sis- 
terly .. . I don’t know! 
(Enters Les from SR) 
Les 
Hey, pop. Where you going all 
dressed up? 
BILL 
Your mother and I are going out 
to dinner. 
Les 
(Picks up comic book at table) 
Well, Mike’s going out, too. Who’s 
going to be home with me? 
: BILi 
Carol will be here. 
Les 
(Sits at A reading book) 
That’s what I asked, who will de 
here? 
BILL 
Don’t you like your sister, Les? 
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Les 
(Still reading ) 

She’s O. K., I guess, if you like 
girls. I just don’t like them. They 
cry at the littlest things. 

BILi 
Well, your mother is a girl, and 
she doesn’t cry at the littlest things. 
Les 
She’s different. I like Mom. 
BILu 

Well, you should like your sister, 
too. 

Les 

I suppose I like her better than I 
do any other girls. Just a little bit 
better anyway. But I don’t like any 
other girls. 


BILu 
Why don’t you like Carol? 
(Mike enters from SR and 
interrupts.) 


MIKE 
I know why Les doesn’t like Carol. 
For lots of reasons. Since she’s been 
away at school she’s changed too darn 
much. She’s snobbish and thinks she 
owns the world or something. She 
puts on a big act as tho’ she’s “It.” 
(Carol enters from USR) 
CaRoL 
Do you guys want to eat? 
Les 
(Drops book) 
(Exits fast USR.) 
MIKE 
If her highness doesn’t mind serv- 
ing the caviar before the cocktails, I 
think I might make it. (Exits USR) 
CaROoL 
Her highness isn’t going to wait 
forever to piease King Tut. (Exits) 
(Enters Sylvia dressed for meeting 
from SR) 


I do. 


SYLVIA 
Well, how do you like it? 
ing around ) 


( Turn- 


BILu 

I’v never seen you look lovelier. 
Darling, you’re prettier than the 
night I fell in love with you. 

SYLVIA 

And stouter, too. You don’t know 
how much trouble I had to fix this 
dress so it would fit. 

BiLu 

I thought you were going to get a 
new dress? 

SYLVIA 

Well, it’s just one of those things. 
I went down town to look at some- 
thing new and everything cost so 
much.... 

BiLu 

But, you haven’t bought anything 

for yourself in a long time. 
SYLVIA 

I know, dear. But with Carol at 
school and with Michael next year. .. 
Bill we go out so little, and I just 
couldn’t see putting all that money 
into a new dress when this one could 
serve the same purpose, with a little 
fixing. 

BILu 

So, you look more wonderful. 
(Kisses her) . . . Now wait here a 
minute. 

(He exits DSL and she checks her 
hairdo in mirror. Bill enters with a 
florist box containing a corsage.) 

BILi 
Here, dear. Something for you. 
SYLVIA 

Bill, you shouldn’t have. (excit- 
edly opens the box) . . . 1 haven't 
gotten a corsage in ages... I love it. 
It’s beautiful. 
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Biti 
(Modestly ) 
I’m sorry it’s not an orchid, but 
maybe some day. 
SYLVIA 
It’s the most beautiful corsage I’ve 
ever had. I'll keep it in the box until 
we get to the Lodge so nothing will 
happen to it .. . Say, maybe we ought 
to go out more often .. . And then I 
would get more corsages. . . . 
Biti 
You know, Sylvia. I’ve been think- 
ing a lot about that. We just don’t 
seem to get out much any more. We 
ought to go out lots. 
SYLVIA 
(Putting hat on in front of mirror) 
Yes, and who would stay with Les? 
With baby-sitters costing so much, we 
wouldn’t have any money to spend if 
we did go out. Besides, I like being 
home with my husband. 
BiLi 
Well, why couldn’t Mike stay 
home with Les? 
SYLVIA 
He has homework to do, and he 
can’t keep an eye on Les and try to 
study, too. With the draft situation 
as it is, I just don’t feel right in try- 
ing to get him to stay in the few free 
evenings he has. 
Biti 
Well, Pll get our coats. 
ready? 


Are you 
(Exits DSL) 


SYLVIA 

Yes, dear. Bring my scarf, too, 
please. 

(Mike bursts into room from USR, 

Sandwich in hand) 

Golly, I’m late. I can’t find my 

tickets. I promised Barbara I’d pick 

her up by eight and it’s six-thirty al- 
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ready ... And I haven’t showered, 
shaved, or anything else yet. 
(Carol enters angrily USR) 
CaRoL 
Michael Donlevy, you come back 
here and finish eating. You can’t 
carry food all through the house for 
me to clean up. 
(Mike exits SR and ignores her) 
SYLVIA 
Oh! let him go, Carol. Barbara is 
the only thing he has on his mind. 


CaROL 
Barbara who? 
SYLVIA 
Barbara Kingston. You know her. 


CAROL 
That freckled-face drip . . . buck 
teeth and braces. ... 
(Mike enters with shirt off, razor in 
hand ) 


(Shakes razor at Carol) — She’s 
prettier than you are and a heck of a 
lot nicer, too. She doesn’t go around 
showing off and putting on airs and, 
... (Exits) 

(Bill enters carrying coats and purse) 
CaROL 

Go slit your throat! 

to USR) 


(Stomps off 


BiLu 
(Helps Sylvia into coat) 

Really, Mrs. Donlevy, those chil- 

dren of yours! 
SYLVIA 

Of mine! Let me see if Les is all 
right. (Starts to door when Les en- 
ters from USR). 

Les 
(Sits at A) 

If I’m not here when you get back 
look for me in the closest river. Carol 
might have dragged me there. And 
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have Inspector Thompson drag the 
river for my little body. 
Biti 
You know Carol wouldn’t do a 
thing like that to you unless you were 
pretty bad. 


LEs 
You can’t tell about girls. They’re 
a funny lot. 
and crying. 


All they like is kissing 


BILi 
Well, you kiss your Mom and Dad 
good night and promise to be a good 
boy. 
LeEs 
(Rises) 
Pll try. (Kisses them goodbye). 
SYLVIA 
Goodnight, Mike, have a nice time. 
Goodnight, Carol, dear. 


MIKE 
(From SR) 
Goodnight Mom and Dad... Have 
a wonderful time. 
Bitt 
Thanks, feller. 
Caro. 
(Calling from USR) Goodbye. 
(Exit Bill and Sylvia) 

(Les left alone in the living room, 
sprawls out on the floor and starts 
reading the newspaper. He soon gets 
tired, and then goes to phone. He 
dials number, and... .) 

LeEs 
(Sits at B) 


Hello . . . Mrs. Herbertson, is 
Jimmy there? ... Yes, please... 
Hello, Jimmy, this is Secret Service 
1009 talking .. . I can’t talk loud be- 
cause someone might hear me... Can 
you come over for a little while to- 
night. .. . The folks have gone out 
and just Carol is here. We can de- 
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code and things, just so long as we 
don’t make too much noise. O.K. 
Pll wait... . Tell her you'll come 
home early ... (Les looks around to 
make sure no one is listening) ... 
Yeah ... You can! ... Swell! ... 
O.K. Pll be looking for you in about 
10 minutes. (Hangs up.) 
(Enter Carol from USR) 
CaRoL 
(Sits at A) 


When Mike gets out of the shower, 
you go ahead and take one. Then 
put on your pajamas, and you can 
sit up a while in here and read the 
comics or listen to the radio. 


Les 
Aw, shower! I can’t right now. 
Jimmy Herbertson is coming over for 
a little while to see me about some- 
thing important. 


CaROL 

What’s so important that he can’t 

see you in your pajamas? 
Les 

You know it isn’t nice to have com- 
pany and you be in pajamas. How 
would you feel if someone came up 
to see you and you were in pajamas’ 


Caro. 

That’s different. Anyhow—what’s 
so important that’s bringing Jimmy 
over here tonight? 

Les 
It’s something . . . schoolwork. 
CaRoL 

All right, but you’re not going tof. 
stay up too late, so don’t try to stall; 
for time. You know how Mrs. Her- 
bertson is about her darling Jimmy, 
He’ll have to go home early. 

LEs 

I know. 
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CaROoL a 
Les, whatever happens don’t grow 
up like Mike — he’s awful. ; 
Les 
Why? 
CaroL 
For one thing he has no respect for 


me. And I’m older. 
Les 
Maybe that’s because you’re a girl. 
[ don’t like girls either. 
CaRoL 
Don’t you like me? 
LEs 


Isuppose so. You’re my sister... . 


(Exits Carol laughing, SR) 
(Doorbell rings) 
(Goes DSL where Jimmy is at door) 
LeEs 
Password. 
Jimmy 
Miracle Murder Mystery. 
Les 
(Walking to center stage) 
Enter. 
Jimmy 
(Walking to center stage) 
Where’s everybody? 
CaROL 
(Calling from offstage) 
Who is there, Les? 
Les 
Just Jimmy. 
Jimmy 
Did you see the new Mystery 
Comics Book yet? It’s swell. There’s 
astory in there about a guy who has 
died and then comes back to life and 
‘arts killing all the people in a small 
village. 
“B(Runs around impersonating a ma- 
chine gun and falls into chair C) 
LEs 
That’s nothing. Gigantic Torture 
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has a swell new story in it. This guy 
is caught by the Indians and they 
have him hanging from a tree and 
they’re going to build a fire under 
him and... . 
Legs 
(Whirls about with swishing noises) 
(Phone rings . . . Les answers) 


Oh nuts! Hello. Yes Carol is here 
. .. One minute please. (Calling .. .) 
Carol, telephone. 
(Enters Carol. Les goes and sits on 


arm of Chair C) 


CAROL 

Hello, Jimmy. Thank you, Les. 

(Goes to phone B sits at B) 
LEs 

(Whispering to Jimmy) — I told 
Carol that you came over to do school 
work. Let’s get out the arithmetic 
or something. 

Jimmy 

Sure. 

CaROoL 

(On phone) — Hello! Oh, yes, 
Anne. . . . Gee, it’s wonderful to hear 
your voice again . . . What are you 
doing home from school? ... Oh, Rod 
Dickinson . . . Sure, I remember him 
..- He’s got a new car? ... Well, vou 
don’t say . . . When were you two 
pinned? ... Wonderful . . . Lots of 
luck . . . Oh, I just came in from col- 
lege for the weekend. 

(The two boys, Les and Jimmy, 
sit on the floor talking . . . Mike 
comes to the door buttoning his shirt 
and cuffs and listens.) 

MIKE 
(At SR) 


I hope you go back sooner . . . 


CaROL 
What? . . . Well, I don’t think 


SO. ... 
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MIKE 

(Mocks her...) What? ... Well, 

I don’t think so... 
CaROL 

Well, my Mother and Father have 
gone out for the evening and I’m 
playing baby sitter for the night... 
Oh, I’d really love to go for a ride 
... But I’m afraid I can’t make it to- 
night ... Who did you say was there? 

MIke 

The way you said that I’d swear it 
was Van Johnson himself. 

(Mike leaves and slams door SR) 
Caro. 

The All-American? . . . And he 
needs a date? . . . Oh, darn my luck 
... Of all nights... Just wait a min- 
ute will you, Anne? (puts down phone 
and starts talking to Les and Jimmy) 

Caro. 

Les, if I went out for a little while, 
and promised to bring each of you an 
ice cream cone, would you be too 
scared to stay here? 

Les 

(With glee) No. Will you bring 
me chocolate? 

Jimmy 

I want strawberry. 

Caro. 

O.K. But don’t say anything about 
this in front of Mike. 

Les AND JIMMY 
(together) 

O.K. 

(Goes back to phone) I think I 
might be able to go out for just a 
little while, if you promise not to stay 
too long. That will be swell. How 
about thirty minutes... Fine... Pll 
look for you then . . . P’ll meet you 
downstairs. ... O.K. See you soon 
. .. Thanks for calling . . . Goodbye. 
(Hangs up) 
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(Enter Mike in coat, ready to leave) 
MIKE 
I hope you have a wonderful time 
torturing the little ones . . . I couldn’t 
think of anything crueller than the 
idea of you pretending to be a mother. 
Caro 
Turn blue! 
Mike 
(Exits quickly and slams front door 
DSL) 
So long, kids. 
Boys 


Oh! 


Bye, Mike. 
CaROL 
(Rises and stars SR) 
I’m going to fix my face and then 
I’m going cut for a little while. 
LeEs 
(Following her) 
Don’t forget the ice cream. 
Jimmy 
(Following her) 
I want strawberry. 
Caro. 

And you two must promise not to 
teli Mom or Dad anything about me 
going out. Is that fair? (Exits SR) 

Les 
(Turns and stands) 

Fair and square. You know, Carol, 
you’re not half bad sometimes. 
(Carol exits into bedroom singing) 

Jimmy 
(Facing Les) 
What are we going to do now? 
LEs 

Ill get my arithmetic book and we 
can pretend we’re doing that, and 
then Carol won’t know any difference. 
But let’s make up code messages we 
can send to each other. 

Jimmy 
(Crosses and sits at B) 
O.K. Let’s work on that table. 
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LEs 
(Sits on table) 
Right, chief. You want to listen 
to the radio? 
Jimmy 
What’s on? 
Les 
I think the Dead Stiff comes on in 
a little while. Do you ever listen 
to that? 
Jimmy 
I used to, but Mom wouldn’t let 
me because I’d have such terrible 
dreams. 
Les 
I used to have nightmares, but now 
I only have them when I see a real 
scary movie. Did you see that West- 
ern that was on at the State last Sat- 
urday? 
Jimmy 
(Imitating scalping) 
The one about the Indian girl who 


scalped her whiteman husband? 
LEs 
Yeah... Wasn’t that good? 
Jimmy 
Boy, what a raid they had... Did 
you ever see so many Indians in all 
your life? 


Les 
I wish I was a cowboy in those 
times. I really would have killed a 
lot of Indians I bet. 
Jimmy 
(Getting excited. Jumps up and goes 
through motions of Indian) 
Yeah. That was the life ... Then 
remember how that old Indian 
brought out that knife and was going 
to slice Rex Bitter to pieces... . 
LEs 
(Jumps down) 
Yeah . . . And then Rex’s horse 
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started to jump on him from behind 

. I sure would have hated to be 
that Indian and have a horse jumping 
all over me.... 

(The boys go thru some of the movie 
action and throw over chair B) 
(Enter Carol from SR — dressed in 

sweater and skirt) 
CaroL 
(Picking up chair B) 

Hey — cut out that racket. [’m 
going now. I’ll see you two ina little 
while, O.K.? 

Les 
Sure. Don’t forget the ice cream. 
Caro. 
And don’t forget you promised not 
to tell Morn and Dad anything. 
Les 
Bye. 
CaROL 
And be good boys. (Carol 


Sure, sure. 


Bye. 
exits ) 
Les 
(Sits at A) 

Hey, how about the codes we start- 
ed before? Got anything ready yet? 
Jimmy 
Nope. Are you using the numbers 
or the alphabet? 
Les 
I’m using the numbers. It’s easier. 
Jimmy 
I am, too. [ll be through in a 
minute. 
Les 
O.K. ~ You finish and Ill go get 
something I want to show you. 
(Jimmy keeps writing and Les exits 


SR) 


Jimmy 
(Talking as he writes) 
2-5-23-1-19-5. (Calling) O.K. 
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Les... all through. 
(Les enters with a cap pistol that is 
loaded with caps) 
LeEs 
Isn’t it a beaut? Mike gave it to 
me last week for my birthday. 
IMMY 
(Taking it in his hands) It sure is. 
I bet it cost a dollar anyway. 
Les 
More than that. Try pulling the 
trigger. 
Jimmy 
(Shooting pistol) 
It’s so easy. I think this is nicer 
than Dicky Harris’ pistol. 
LEs 
Where’s your message? 
Jimmy 
Here. Where’s yours? 
LEs 
(Hands him piece of paper) Here. 
(Jimmy reads the letter slowly ... 
as if deciphering is difficult) 
Jimmy 
T-A-K-E ... That’s TAKE... 
T-H-E ... Take the... M-O-N-E-Y 
Take the money... T-O... that’s to 
... X-621... Say, let’s play cowboy 
and Indians some more. 


Les 


Me, too. 


O.K. 
Jimmy 
I want to be the cowboy and use 
the gun. (Shoots more caps) 
LeEs 
I got another cap pistol [ll use. 
(Starts SR then stops) Maybe we 
shouldn’t shoot them off in the house? 
Jimmy 
Who’s here to stop us? 
will know. 


Nobody 


LEs 


O.K. [ll get it. 
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(Les gets other cap pistol and caps 
and brings rope, too. Returns shortly) 
Jimmy 

Ill use this part of the room for 
the fort. 


LEs 
O.K. [ll have to sneak up on you. 
I found some lipstick on the dresser 
so I’m going to put that on as war 
paint. (He smears all kinds of streaks 
‘on his face.) 


Jimmy 

Why don’t you get a knife too? 
All Indians have knives to scalp peo- 
ple with. 

LEs 
I haven’t got a knife. 
Jimmy 
Get one from the kitchen. 
Les 

I’m not supposed to play with 

knives. How about you? 
Jimmy 

So what. There’s nobody here to 
tell on us. 

LEs 

O. K. (He goes for knife—returns 
with it. In his absence Jimmy ar- 
ranges the furniture to set up a fort- 
ress.) 

Jimmy 

I’m Rex Bitter — the good guy. 

(Firing caps rapidly.) 
ES 
(Entering with war cries) 

Me Chief Mohawk. Here’s my 
tomahawk and rope. Wah-wah-wah 
—me on war path — after you Rex 
Bitter — wah-wah-wah. 

Jimmy 
(Shooting caps) 

You can’t get me. I got my trusty 
six shooter — Take that and that. 
(Business of chasing and shooting to 

be worked out.) 
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Les 
(Knocking Jimmy down) 
I got you. Youum my prisoner. 
Jimmy 
(Getting up from floor, hands raised ) 
O.K. But the rangers will come 
and free me. 
LEs 
Meum going to hangum youum. 
Jimmy 
The rangers will save me. 
LEs 

Now I got a rope and let’s pretend 
you are standing ready to be hanged. 
Underneath there’ll be a fire. 

Les 

Now you stand on this chair. Put 
the rope around your neck and I'll 
pretend I’m going to cut the rope 
that hangs you. Okay? 

Jimmy 

Got any matches? We can build 
a little fire in the wastepaper basket. 
It’s tin so nothing will burn. 

LeEs 

There’s some matches in the draw- 
er over there. 

(Jimmy gets some matches from table 
drawer) 
Jimmy 

(Gets back on chair; the rope is 

looped about him.) 

Hey, what about the fire? (There 
is @ knock at the door. It so surprises 
the boys that Jimmy jumps off chair 
as Les drops knife. Jimmy runs to 

door) 
(Enter Mrs. Herbertson) 
Jimmy 

Oh, Mom. 

Mrs. HERBERTSON 

It was getting late and . . . What’s 
going on here? 

LEs 


(Frightened) We were just play- 
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ing cowboy and Indians, Mrs. Her- 
bertson. 
Mrs. HERBERTSON 
Isn’t anyone here with you boys? 
Jimmy 
No, ma’am. 
Mrs. HERBERTSON 
Where’s your Mother and Father? 
LEs 
They went out to the Lodge and 
left Carol to stay with me. 
Mrs. HERBERTSON 
Carol — Is she home — Where is 
she? 
Les 
She went out a little while ago. 
Jimmy 
She went to get us ice cream. 
Mrs. HERBERTSON 
What were you doing with this 
knife, and the rope — And Jimmy!! 
. .. Matches! ! 
Jimmy 
Chief Mohawk was going to hang 
me and scalp me when you knocked. 
(Shoots pistol.) 
Mrs. HERBERTSON 
Dear God, what kind of a game is 
that? Don’t you boys have any sense? 
You might have gotten killed and 
burned the place down. It’s a miracle 
I came in on time. 
Les 
Yes, ma’am. But we weren’t do- 
ing anything. It was just pretend 
stuff. 
Mrs. HERBERTSON 
Well, you may look very inno- 
cent my boy — Oh, what’s the use. 
We'd better get this room cleaned up, 
Lester—help me get things in order. 
We'll stay with you until your par- 
ents return. 
LEs 
Yes, ma’am. (The lights can start 
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dimming as the cleaning-up process 
goes on, going off right after they are 
seated.) 

Mrs. HERBERTSON 

I know what we’ll do. I'll tell you 

a story. 
Jimmy 
About cowboys and Indians? 
(Shoots pistol) 
Mrs. HERBERTSON 
(Grabs his gun) 

No! IT’ll tell you about... King 
Arthur and his knights. Now let’s 
see how does it begin? Oh! yes... 
Well, now there was Merlin. He was 
a magician and he summoned all the 
gallant men together and there was 
going to be a tournament.... 

(As the lights come back on, the 
room is as before. The boys are asleep 
and Mrs. Herbertson dozes in her 
chair. Offstage we can hear Bill and 


Sytvia talking and laughing as they 
enter.) 


SYLVIA 
(Off stage) 
It was the most wonderful affair 
I’ve ever been to. 


Bitt 
(Off stage) 

And wasn’t Cary the funniest thing 
you’ve seen in years? 

(They laugh and enter into room.) 
Mrs. HERBERTSON 
(Rising) 

It’s about time you two got back 
here. I’ve never seen such irrespon- 
sible parents in all my life. 

BILu 

Mrs. Herbertson. 

Mrs. HERBERTSON 

Don’t Mrs. Herbertson me. If I 
hadn’t come when I did, your son 
would have murdered my son... 
And who knows, maybe your apart- 
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ment would have been burned down 
. . . Maybe the whole house would 
have caught fire .. . And maybe ten 
families would have lost their homes, 
their possessions, even their lives... 
All if I hadn’t come. . . And all be- 
cause you go out and have a good 
time and leave your child here alone. 
(She wakes the boys.) 
SYLVIA 
I don’t understand, Mrs. Herbert- 
son. Les — Les. Where’s Carol, 
Les? 
LEs 
Huh — she’s gone. 
Jimmy 
She went out to get us ice cream. 
BiLi 
How long has she been gone? 
(Les and Jimmy are yawning) 
LeEs 
I don’t know. I’ve been sleeping. 
Mrs. HERBERTSON 
She hasn’t been here since 8:45. 
I’ve been here since then. I found 
them playing cowboys and Indians... 
They had a noose .. . a real sharp 
knife — They even had matches to 
start a fire. 
LEs 
I was just playing that I was going 
to hang and scalp Jimmy. He was 
Rex Bitter and I was Chief Mohawk. 
SYLVIA 
I can’t tell you how grateful we 
both are to you. I don’t know how 
to thank you. 
Mrs. HERBERTSON 
I don’t want your thanks. I don’t 
need them. Two of you — and you 
can’t take care of your boy decently. 
I’m a working woman and alone — |. 
but I take care of my child. 
BiLu 
Yes, Mrs. Herbertson. All we can 
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say is we’re sorry — and we’ll cer- 
tainly get to the bottom of all this 
and find out what happened. 
Mrs. HERBERTSON 

I don’t know what you can find cut. 

Irresponsible, that’s what you are. 
SYLVIA 

Please, please, Mrs. Herbertson, 
let’s not quarrel. We’re sorry. I 
can’t think why Carol went out. 

Mrs. HERBERTSON 

Carol — What’s the use of talking 
to you if two grown people would 
dream of leaving a little boy with a 
teen-age girl. Don’t you read the 
papers? How can you trust a modern 
adolescent? 

BiLu 

We could always trust Carol. 

Something must have happened. 


Mrs. HERBERTSON 
Sure something happened. That’s 
All adolescents are 
But I don’t expect you to 
You’re as bad as 


pretty plain. 
reckless. 
care about that. 
she. 


SYLVIA 
I suppose you are right — accord- 
ing to your understanding. 
BILi 
Look, Mrs. Herbertson. It’s get- 
ting pretty late. Thanks for all you’ve 
done. Let’s get the boys to sleep. 
It’s been a pretty hectic night all 
around. Let me walk you to your 
apartment. 
Mrs. HERBERTSON 
That’s not necessary. I found my 
way here alone. I can find my way 
out. Come on Jimmy. (As they 
exit) But you haven’t heard the last 
of this I can tell you. (At the door 
Jimmy calls “goodnight” before the 
door shuts). 


BILL 
Everything just seems to happen 
to us. Well, come on, Les, [ll turn 
on the light for you and you can go 
to bed. 
Les 
O.K. Goodnight, Mom. 
SYLVIA 
Goodnight, Les dear. 
Bitu 
Ill be right back. 
LEs 
(On exiting SR) 
Pop, are you mad at us? Are you, 
Pop? 
BILu 
Nope. Now let’s get ready for 
bed. (off stage). Hurry up and get 
ready and then call me when you’re 
ready for me to come in and turn off 
the light. 
LEs 
(Off stage) 
O.K., Pop. Gee I’m glad you’re 
not mad at me. 
Biti 
(Reentering, Sits A) 
Shall we wait up for Carol? 
SYLVIA 
Yes. I’m a little confused about 
the whole thing. Carol has always 
been dependable. I can’t see what 
made her just pick up and go out. 
BILu 
It must have been something pretty 
important to her. It’s just not like 
Carol. 
SYLVIA 
I just felt that I shouldn’t have 
gone. I knew I should have stayed 
here with Les. If anything had hap- 
pened to Les Id never forgive myself 
— vr 
BiLy 


Now look here, Sylvia. You're 
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just letting Mrs. Herbertson frighten 
you. Nothing happened to Les or to 
Jimmy, so just calm yourself. Every- 
thing’s all right. 
SYLVIA 
What time is ‘it now? 
BILui 
A quarter to one. 
SYLVIA 
I wonder if anything’s happened to 
her. You know, she said something 
about coming back with ice cream for 
the children. 
BILu 
Let’s wait up for awhile. I’m sure 
she’s O.K. Carol’s been out later on 
dates. You’ve never worried before 
about her. 
SYLVIA 
Yes, but I always knew where she 
went. I don’t have any idea where 


she is or what she’s doing right now. 
Bill, do you think anything could have 
happened? 


Biti 

If anything did, I think Carol 
would have gotten in touch with us. 
Let’s just relax a little and well, Syl- 
via, I’ve been thinking a great deal 
about this problem. You know, our 
kids are growing up so fast and now 
they’re under the impression that they 
have their own lives to live. 

SYLVIA 

Yes. I suppose so, Bill. 
when we went out... 

BILu 
(Laughing) 

Ha Ha Ha... I was wondering if 
Mrs. Herbertson is noticing the 
change. Remember her asking or 
saying something about modern ado- 
lescents? 


Why, 


LEs 
(Off stage) 
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Pop, you can turn off the light 
now. 
(Bill exits) 
SYLVIA 
(Calling to Les) 
Did you brush your teeth? 
Les 
(Off stage) 


SYLVIA 
Well, good night, dear. 
LEs 
(Off stage) 
Goodnight. 
Britt 
(Off stage) 
Goodnight, son. 
(Bill reenters ) 
SYLVIA 
(Walking toward window) 

I think there’s a car downstairs now 
... 1 can’t tell who’s getting out... 
BILi 

What are you going to say to her’? 
SYLVIA 
Well, first of all I’m going to find 
out why she left the children here 
alone and what was important enough 
to take her away from her duty. 
BItu 


Sure. 


And? 
SYLVIA 
Well . . . aren’t you going to do 
anything to her . . . say anything to 
her... after all, she’s your daughter, 
too. 
Biti 
I’ve been trying to think of some- 
thing that J could say to her... or 
something I could do that would 
make her remember that she can’t just ’ 
shrug responsibility off her shoulders 
.. . But, Sylvia . . . was Les her re- 
sponsibility? 
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SYLVIA 
It most certainly was. She agreed 
to stay here and she should have 
thought of us. Suppose something 
happened while she was gone. . 
BILu 
I still don’t know what to say or 
what to do. 
SYLVIA 
William Donlevy, you’ve got to say 
something. You can’t just let her 
get away with this. 
BILi 
Will scolding her help any? She’ll 
be gone tomorrow and the whole in- 
cident will blow over anyway. Why 
use up energy? 
SYLVIA 
You mean you’re just going to sit 
back and ignore the whole thing? 
BILu 
I’m asking you sensibly, Sylvia, 
what can we do? What will make her 
realize that even though we’re par- 
ents we like to go out every now and 
then, too. What can we do? 
SYLVIA 
It sounds like Carol coming down 
the hall now. 
Biti 
Well, dear. What do we do now? 
SYLVIA 
I don’t know, Bill. But there must 
be something. 
(Carol enters) 


Caro. 

Hello, everybody. Isn’t it wonder- 

ful out? Have a nice time? 
BIL. 

Yeah, just wonderful. (A little sar- 
castically) And what happened to 
you? Weren’t you staying with Les? 

Caro. 

Just let me explain. I was sitting 
home when the phone rang and Anne 
Hughes called and she needed a date 
for the All-American, Car] Ruthers, 
...and, well... I had a wonderful 
time. 

SYLVIA 

Carol, dear, we’re glad you had a 
good time. I’m awfully tired, dear. 
Can you tell us about it tomorrow? 
(Very pensively.) 

CarROoL 

Yeah! (exits) 

LEs 
(Off stage) 

Hey, Carol? 

Caro. 

Yes? 

Les 
(Off stage) 

Did you bring me my chocolate ice 
cream cone? 

SYLVIA 

You know, Bill, I see what you 
mean. What can we do about the 
whole thing? (Exits slowly SR). 





Avenues of Professional Growth Through 
Community Resources 


LESTER W. NELSON 


In the larger sense, there is no 
sharp distinction that can be drawn 
between personal growth and profes- 
sional growth. It may be said with 
propriety that anything which con- 
tributes to the enlarged understand- 
ing of an individual contributes to 
the potential professional stature of 
that individual. Therefore, the speak- 
er does not attempt to draw any fine 
lines of distinction between the two 
nor, indeed, to distinguish between 
those avenues of growth which are 
formal or informal, organized or cas- 
ual. 

I wish, quite briefly, to suggest 
that if professional growth is to be 
achieved through the utilization of 
community resources, there are five 
characteristics of such growth which 
need to be kept in mind. 

First, effective use of community 
resources requires a thorough knowl- 
edge of those resources. What re- 
sources does the community possess? 
What kind of community is it? With- 
out knowledge of these facts, there 
can be no effective utilization of the 
potential resources afforded by the 
community. 

Second, mere knowledge of the 
community resources is only a basis 
for an understanding of the commu- 
nity. It is necessary that one compre- 
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hend the relationships which exist 
between various organized and casual 
forces within the community; that one 
know the motivating forces which 
have made the community what it is; 
to recognize the changing structure 
and character of the community and 
the influences which create such 
changes. Such understanding is a pre- 
requisite for use of the community’s 
resources. 

Third, both knowledge and under- 
standing are largely inert and passive 
until they are translated into action 
by personal participation in the life of 
the community. It is participation 
which transforms knowledge and un- 
derstanding into real growth. It must 
be remembered that growth is a dy- 
namic function and that mere kinetic 
energy is useless until it has been re- 
leased for some constructive purpose. 
Personal participation in the life of a 
community is the catalytic force 
through which this is accomplished by 
the individual citizen. 

Fourth, professional growth must 
be expressed in terms of its influence 
on the life of the community. In the 
case of teachers, it must be commu- 
nicated as a force into the life of the 
school and of boys and girls. This 
requires interpretation to others and, 
in many ways, is the most important 
characteristic of professional growth © 
because, only as our own improved 
understanding and action are made 
effective in terms of the better under- 
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standing of others, may we be said to 
have grown professionally. 

Fifth, and in some respects the ul- 
timate test of one’s growth, is the 
stimulation and the energizing of 
individuals and of groups to take ef- 
ective action. If one is successful 
only in making people understand the 
importance of exercising the right 
and obligation of the citizen to vote, 
for instance, but if such understanding 
is not translated into ballots cast on 
election day, there will have been no 
significant result from attaining such 
understanding. Therefore, final mea- 
surement of the degree of profes- 
sional growth must rest upon the im- 
provement of the individual responses 
which such understanding creates. 


The speaker would hold, therefore, 
that each of the five characteristics 
named are essential parts of the proc- 
ess of growth as applied to the effec- 
tive use of community resources: 
knowledge of the community, under- 
standing of the community (what 
makes it “tick”), interpretation of the 
community to others, personal partici- 
pation in community life, and transla- 
tion of this understanding into effec- 
tive action by individuals and groups. 

Community resources are of varied 
kinds and each holds an importance in 
the total scheme that must be under- 
stood. Three types of resources exist 
in every community: human re- 
sources, natural resources, institutional 
resources. Of greatest importance, of 
course, are the human resources,— 
people. It is people that transform a 
dot on the map into a living, function- 
ing community. What are the varying 
backgrounds, racial, religious, eco- 
nomic, cultural, political, and social, 
of the people who compose the com- 
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munity? Is the community a homo- 
geneous group or is it composed of 
numerous groups without any cohe- 
sive and unifying purpose? However 
diverse may be the backgrounds of 
the people who reside in a commu- 
nity, there must always be some com- 
mon and identifying factor that is 
present. Understanding of this fact 
and the identification of this common 
purpose constitute the basis upon 
which the school can make its most 
effective use of those resources and 
can attain community participation in 
the life of the school. 


Of lesser importance, on the whole, 
are the natural resources of a com- 
munity. Geography, natural resources 
of an economic nature, location,— 
scores of items might be listed. Usu- 
ally, however, each community has 
certain dominant natural resource ele- 
ments that have made significant con- 
tributions to determining the charac- 
ter of the community,—industrial, 
commercial, residential, etc. 

Every community has institutional 
resources,—schools, libraries, welfare 
organizations, philanthropic institu- 
tions, churches, governmental agen- 
cies. Although the institutional life of 
all communities is conditioned by the 
human and natural resources, they 
are also the expression of the commu- 
nity in action. It is essential, then, for 
one to know what these institutional 
resources are. They most often afford 
the most available and effective means 
through which individuals can par- 
ticipate in community life and, in 
turn, bring the community forces into 
effective liaison with the school and 
vice versa. 


In using community resources, it is 
well to keep in mind several factors. 
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First, every institution is a part of 
the community and every person con- 
nected with an institution is a part of 
the community. There can be no real 
separation between any institution 
and the community which it serves or 
in which it is located. Isolationism is 
an untenable position for any institu- 
tion to take. 

Second, the school as an institution, 
whether supported by public or pri- 
vate funds, is a part of the commu- 
nity. There can be no “ivory tower” 
attitude, therefore, concerning the 
role of the school in the life of the 
community. Professional personnel 
must realize this basic fact. 

Third, growth is a positive process; 
it is dynamic. Growth is affected far 
more by what we do than by what is 
done to us. Only as we participate,— 
do,—does growth occur. 


Fourth, resources become resources, 
in any real sense, only when they are 
used. Our problem is to transform 
them into active social forces by using 
them. 

Fifth, personal growth is affected 
directly by cur efforts to do some- 
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thing, our will to do; professional 
growth, however, occurs in direct pro- 
portion to our increasing skill and 
effectiveness in doing it for a good 
purpose. 

Sixth, our own expertness and ef- 
fectiveness, as professionals, depend 
in large part upon our recognition of 
expertness in others and in our ability 
to use that expertness. Every indi- 
vidual is an expert of some kind and 
degree, if only of mediocrity. 

Seventh, professional growth must 
be largely measured by the degree to 
which our services contribute to im- 
proving the quality of citizenship. 
This is especially true of the public 
schools which have a primary respon- 
sibility in this field. This demands 
participation in community life and it 
suggests equally that the community 
must be utilized as the best laboratory 
on earth for this purpose. 

Eighth, it must be remembered 
the professional person, as every other 
citizen, is himself a resource. In using 
community resources, therefore, a 
good point of beginning is with one’s 
self. 





Graduate Assistantships 


Stanford University is offering resident assistantships to qualified graduate women 
interested in gaining experience in student personnel work. Preference will be given to 
women with some work experience rather than those just out of college. Assistants may 
carry academic programs of not more than 10 units a quarter, including two units of in- 
service training. Further information can be secured from Miss Elva Fay Brown, Chief 
Counselor for Women, Stanford University, Calif. 

The Graduate School of Syracuse University announces 20 to 25 graduate assistantships 
for women interested in pursuing a curriculum designed to prepare for personnel work in 
high schools, colleges, and universities as advisers of girls, deans of women, counselors, heads 
of residence, and social directors. Dean M. Eunice Hilton is director of the course. The 
scholarships will be awarded on or before June 1. For detailed information address Miss 
Ruth Haddock, Assistant Director, Student Personnel Program, Syracuse University, Syracuse 
10, N. Y. 
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Wanted: Teachers For Hospitals 


SALLY LUCAS JEAN 


Education in this country is taken 
for granted as the birthright of every 
child. In theory, this is provided 
through the law. Ifa child cannot go 
to regular school, then school must be 
brought to him. Yet, thousands of ill 
and disabled children during periods 
of hospitalization are receiving scanty 
education or none at all. 

While doctors are straightening 
bones and curing diseases, what of 
these growing children’s minds? 
There is a need here for teachers who 
are specially trained and qualified. 
This is a career for the most promis- 
ing among our student-teachers, who 
want a job that brings a new challenge 
every day. 

A recent survey of the American 
Academy of Pediatrics’ points out 
that there are 91,000 children with 
long-term illnesses, in addition to ap- 
proximately 1,850,000 children un- 
der 15 who are admitted to hospitals 
yearly for long or short periods. The 
educational needs of this group have 
become a mounting concern of medi- 
cal and educational leaders who real- 
ize that, if these young people are to 
become useful citizens, they must 
have advantages comparable to those 


afforded the well child. 


A Pressinc NEED 


When groups of children in hospi- 
tals, often of different ages and back- 
grounds, are helped to think, work 
and play together, the period of their 

1Child Health Services and Pediatric Education, 
Report of the Committee for the Study of Child 


Health Services, The American Academy of Pediat- 
rics. Published by the Commonwealth Fund, 1949. 


hospitalization can be a time of growth 
and development, instead of a bleak, 
frightening and isolated experience. 
Yet, today there are only 20,000 
teachers for the handicapped, where 
more than 100,000 are needed for 
children from nursery school through 
high school age. These include 
teachers for the homebound and for 
exceptional children’s schools, as well 
as for hospitals. In these three areas, 
the hospitalized child is the most neg- 
lected. 

For the competent, imaginative 
teacher, with the temperament and 
adaptability to work in a hospital sit- 
uation, this field holds rich mental 
and emotional satisfaction. 


Nort “ProBLEM CHILDREN” 


Ill and disabled children are not 
necesssarily “problem children.” They 
have the same needs and desires—and 
the same eagerness to learn — as the 
well child. But fear and insecurity 
created by illness and separation from 
home can interfere with their normal 
rate of development. Without the 
daily stimulus of interesting things to 
do and learn, mental retardment sets 
in like a slow disease itself. A hospi- 
talized child must be able to accom- 
plish something under kind and un- 
derstanding guidance. Then his emo- 
tional needs are satisfied and his mind 
races ahead of his physical ills. 

For the teacher, each child is a 
voyage of discovery. Take the case of 
“John,” a young man who is now a 
useful citizen. Crippled in his back, 
legs and arms by polio at the age of 
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four, John was homebound until he 
was seventeen, when a welfare agency 
brought him back to a hospital for 
treatment and rehabilitation. 

When he entered the hospital, John 
was silent, withdrawn, expressionless. 
He gave an impression of low mental- 
ity; nevertheless, it was decided to 
place him in the high-school class. 

With the patience and encourage- 
ment of the teacher and other mem- 
bers of the hospital staff, John began 
to emerge from his shell. The teacher 
discovered he was a good student with 
the desire to learn. Even his hands, 
that had appeared as helpless as the 
rest of his body, began to come alive. 
Put to work on models and maps to 
illustrate history lessons, he devel- 
oped unsuspected skill. Companion- 
ship with other patients in the class 
was another element in getting John 
“in the swim.” Medical treatment 
and physical therapy improved his 
health, but the advantages of the hos- 
pital class were equally important in 
returning him to a new life. 

“Betty” was another member of 
the class who became a well-adjusted 
young person through skillful han- 
dling by the teacher and hospital 
team. An attack of polio at the age of 
seven, followed by a series of opera- 
tions, prevented her from attending 
regular school. She was doggedly 
overcoming her handicap, but she had 
not learned to live with others. IIl- 
ness had made her aggressive, de- 
manding, resentful; her appearance 
was untidy and her personal habits 
unattractive. 

The teacher soon recognized that 
Betty was a superior student and that 
her energies could be directed into 
leadership activities. The respect she 
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gained, and the satisfaction of doing 
good work literally made Betty over. 
She must walk with crutches, but to- 
day Betty is an attractive, well- 
groomed and poised young lady. 


A MEMBER OF A TEAM 


When a teacher joins a hospital 
staff, she becomes a member of the 
team caring for the whole child. Here 
relationships are important. An effec- 
tive hospital program evolves only 
through real teamwork—the planning 
of the doctor, the nurse, the teacher, 
the physical and occupational thera- 
pist, the volunteer, the social worker, 
even the ward maid. They must work 
together to bring the child through 
his hospital experience without per- 
manent injury to his emotional and 
social self. 

Most physicians recognize the 
therapeutic value of education as a 
part of total care. In our forward- 
looking institutions, the whole team is 
oriented toward this philosophy, 
while the most successful programs 
reach out to the community as well. 
The thinking of community groups is 
stimulated toward contributing and 
planning for the happiness and wel- 
fare of the hospitalized child. In 
such a community, the local schools 
especially see that every advantage is 
given the child and provision made 
for the teacher to serve successfully. 

This ideal situation is by no means 
universal, A hospital teacher may 
find herself beset by difficulties. Hos- 
pital routines, lack of equipment, or 
even lack of cooperation may stand in 
her way. But the opportunity is there 
—a challenge for the resourceful 
teacher who can take hold. The com- 
pensations more than make up for ob- 
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stacles to be overcome. It is the rare 
teacher who returns to regular teach- 
ing, after she has worked in a hospital. 


TEACHER- I RAINING 


A teacher should not have to over- 
come lack of training. It is true that 
hospital teaching has been done in the 
past by both qualified and unqualified 
teachers but now standards are being 
developed. To meet the increasing 
demand, many colleges are giving 
attention to orientation of a// teachers 
in problems of the handicapped. Cer- 
tain universities and colleges are offer- 
ing intensive training in the education 
of the crippled and cerebral-palsied, 
the deaf and hard-of-hearing, the 
blind and partially-seeing, the speech- 
defective and other “exceptional” 
children. 


An adequate teacher - training 


course in the field of the crippled in- 


cludes some information on ortho- 
pedic conditions — through lectures 
and clinical cbservations under physi- 
cians, organization and administration 
of hospital schools and classes, cur- 
riculum adjustment, psychological 
problems and special guidance. 

Some twelve institutions give a 
well-integrated curriculum for teach- 
ers of handicapped children, but pro- 
visions for student teachers to have 
training experience in a hospital are 
still seriously lacking. This need must 
be brought to the attention of teacher- 
training institutitons, while under- 
graduates themselves will help to in- 
stitute such programs, if their interest 
is awakened. 


In 1949 a pioneer project was start- 
ed at the University Hospital, Ann 
Arbor, Michigan, where students 
from the School of Education work 
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six hours a week for academic credit 
under the guidance of trained teach- 
ers in the hospital school. Their field 
work entails practice teaching on dif- 
ferent wards and in hospital class- 
rooms and playroom. Students learn 
techniques of integrated education and 
recreation, adapted to the hospital 
routine and environment. At weekly 
staff conferences, the philosophy of 
the program is reviewed and the in- 
dividual needs of child-patients are 
discussed. The objectives are to fill 
the waking hours of all patients with 
happy accomplishments and inspira- 
tion, to carry out projects that bring 
the outside world to them, and 
through this form of therapy, to aid 
their recovery. 


StTaTE Laws 


Provisions for special education 
vary from state to state. The individ- 
ual student-teacher must consult her 
State Education Department to learn 
what opportunities may be open to 
her. 

Some form of legislation for spe- 
cial education in local school districts 
exists in 41 states and the District of 
Columbia; 34 of these states help 
local school districts to pay the extra 
cost of such education. 

According to a 1949 bulletin of the 
U. S. Office of Education,” only five 
states have taken legal steps to help 
along the cause of teacher preparation 
—Arkansas, Colorado, Maine, Cali- 
fornia and Ohio. A few other states 
have in practice included scholarships 
for teachers in service—particularly 
summer school scholarships—as a part 


"State Legislation for Education of Exceptional 
Children, Bulletin 1949, No. 2, Federal Security 
Agency, Office of Education, Washington, D. C. 
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of the excess cost of special education 
authorized by law. 

Thirty-four states, the District of 
Columbia, and the Territory of Ha- 
waii have within their education de- 
partments supervisory or consultative 
personnel for the education of excep- 
tional children. 

State laws do not usually specify 
the details of certification require- 
ments of special teachers. However, 
they do make some general require- 
ments, such as that local school boards 
shall employ teachers who can fulfill 
the special qualifications and training 
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prescribed by the State Board of 
Education. 


This is a stimulating and relatively 
new field for the young teacher to in- 
vestigate. It is all part of the present 
day emphasis on rehabilitation of the 
handicapped in our society. Medicine 
and the social sciences are constantly 
making new discoveries and develop- 
ing new techniques. In this work, 
there is none more satisfying than to 
help children regain their rightful 
legacy of health, education and the 
pursuit of happiness. 





Secondary School Exchange 


DOROTHEA VON BERG 


ORIENTATION 


Deans and other personnel workers 
recognize orientation as constructive 
guidance preventing maladjustments. 
Some orientation procedures are used 
the spring term before students leave 
elementary schools and junior highs; 
many practices focus on the first weeks 
in the new high school; and others 
extend over long periods of time. Al- 
though procedures vary with the size 
of the school, point of view of the 
personnel, and community interests, 
all have the common purpose of help- 
ing students as individuals meet new 
situations successfully and under- 
stand new group goals. 

Miss Helen Robinson, Dean of 
Girls at North High School, Omaha, 
Nebraska, believes that the adjust- 
ment of students leaving the compara- 
tive security of small elementary 


schools should begin before students 


enter high school. Consequently, a 
testing program basic for guidance the 
first year is carried out in the eighth 
grade. (Over four hundred freshmen 
come from eleven public schools.) 


There are advantages in this plan. 
The student is in familiar surround- 
ings and not distracted unduly by his 
environment as he takes tests in his 
own group. This tends to make the 
test results more valid than when the 
tests are given in strange surround- 
ings and among strange students. 


Omaha University, a municipal in- 
stitution, with a department which 
teaches testing, has a scoring machine 
available for correcting the thousands 
of tests given throughout the eighth 
grades. On one day the pupils in each - 
school are given the Terman-McNe- 
mar Test of Mental Ability. On an- 
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other day they are given the Stanford 
Achievement Test—Intermediate and 
Advanced Batteries—in Paragraph 
Meaning, Word Meaning, Language 
Usage, Arithmetic Reasoning, Arith- 
metic Computation, and Spelling. The 
results of these tests for each pupil are 
sent to each high school in the city. 


In the spring, cards are distributed 
in the eighth grades indicating the re- 
quired and elective courses offered 
for freshmen at North High School. 
After the student makes his choice of 
subjects and his eighth grade teacher 
who has advised him signs the card, 
the student is required to take the 
card home for the approval and signa- 
ture of one of his parents. Test results 
are recorded before the cards are sent 
the first of May to the senior high 
counselors. They study each program 
comparing choices of subjects with 
standardized test results. 


In the mathematics department 
North High School offers not only 
algebra but a course in general mathe- 
matics, largely a review of eighth 
grade arithmetic procedures. All stu- 
dents making a score below 8.0 grade 
level are advised not to take algebra. 
Likewise, all students making a score 
above 9.0 grade level are advised not 
to take general mathematics. Those 
between these two scores are allowed 
to take either. If the choice in the 
mathematics department lies outside 
of these limits, the grade school is 
contacted, and a consultation is held 
with the eighth grade teacher. If the 
teacher knows something that the test 
does not show, occasionally it seems 
advisable to waive the usual require- 
ment. 


Students with low test scores in the 
English tests are advised to enroll in 
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a special class called Freshman Drill. 
These classes are small, and the work 
is geared to the abilities of the stu- 
dents in the class. 

Miss Robinson makes recommen- 
dations for changes with the approval 
of the dean of boys. With this work 
completed in the spring, ninth grade 
programs may be worked out during 
the summer. 


In Omaha, the high school cafe- 
terias cooperate with the federal gov- 
ernment in the subsidized lunch pro- 
gram. Each pupil is expected to have 
a balanced lunch consisting of meat, 
a vegetable, a fruit, a bottle of milk, 
and bread and butter. 


To assist the incoming freshmen in 
choosing a balanced lunch, to acquaint 
them with the procedure in the cafe- 
teria, and to introduce them to the 
school building, each eighth grade 
teacher is invited to have her students 
come to the high school for lunch on - 
a specified day in the spring. 

As no school transportation is pro- 
vided within the city of Omaha, these 
pupils come to North High School 
and return to their own neighbor- 
hoods by public transportation, just as 
they will the next fall when they be- 
come students there. (Some of these 
elementary schools are within walking 
distance of the high school.) 

Before guest day, two to three 
weeks have been spent in the study of 
formal nutrition in which the seven 
basic foods and adequate meal pat- 
terns are stressed. Included, too, is a 
discussion of the mechanics of getting 
a tray, silverware, and a napkin; hav- 
ing change ready for the cashier; and 
disposing of dirty dishes at the end of 
the meal. 

The menu for the class is provided 
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in advance so that each pupil is able 
tentatively to choose his meal. Tables 
are reserved for the visiting students 
who have an opportunity to see the 
North High students form in line, 
pass the serving tables, pay for their 
lunches, and clear up their dishes 
when they are through. As the cafe- 
teria is used for a study hall imme- 
diately after the lunch periods, it is 
essential to have the full cooperation 
of the students in leaving the room as 
neat and clean as possible. 

After lunch, some member of the 
administration devotes time to show- 
ing these students around the build- 
ing, answering their questions, and 
making thein feel at home. 

For the pupils entering from pri- 
vate, parochial, county and city schools 
who do not receive the benefits of 
eighth grade orientation, some of the 
same procedures have been used after 
these students entered North High 
School. However, the practices were 
not so effective as when done in the 
eighth grade, according to Miss Rob- 
inson. 

Because the enrolment at the senior 
high school of Benton Harbor, Mich- 
igan, includes 59% non-residents 
transported by school busses and pri- 
vate cars from rural and suburban 
areas, teachers, parents and students 
plan an orientation session from 1:00 
p.m. to 4:00 p.m. every spring. Ac- 
cording to Mary Dixson, Dean of 
Girls, both the three hundred incom- 
ing students and their parents have 
an opportunity to submit questions in 
writing before their joint visit. 

On the orientation day these ques- 
tions and others are answered at an 
informal assembly. There the princi- 
pal, guidance directors and dean of 
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girls discuss curriculum (with em- 
phasis upon courses offered), extra 
curricular activities (both recreational 
and departmental), and some of the 
regulations of the school. At the 
meeting the high school handbook is 
distributed. 

Members of the student council 
and residents of the area conduct pros- 
pective students through the building. 

Following the tour, the guests re- 
turn to the auditorium where in small 
groups student leaders, coached in 
advance, and guidance personnel an- 
swer further questions. Parent par- 
ticipation is excellent. 

Miss Pringle, Dean of Girls in 
Topeka, Kansas, recommends three 
orientation practices: a unit Looking 
Toward High School given in the 
ninth grade world geography classes, 
the induction assembly, and sopho- 
more parents’ night. The unit Look- 
ing Toward High School contains 
four topics: How Groups Influence 
Us, Thinking of My Career, Our Use 
of Leisure Time and Planning for 
Senior High School. During this pe- 
riod the vice principal, dean of girls, 
and dean of boys spend one day in 
each of the junior high schools an- 
swering questions in the world geog- 
raphy class. Pupils from each junior 
high school visit the high school in a 
group to see classes in action. 

In order to give parents an oppor- 
tunity to ask questions concerning cur- 
riculum and regulations, a meeting is 
held in each junior high school for 
parents. Before final enrolment is 
made, one counselor from senior high 
school visits each junior high to assist 
students with special problems. 

Each September an impressive in- 
duction assembly is held to help soph- 
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omores and new students feel that 
they are a part of the school. After 
seniors and juniors are seated, all new 
students march into the auditorium 
and occupy the front, center section. 
Following the processional, the pro- 
gram includes a welcome to the school 
by an active senior girl, a short talk on 
school activities by a senior boy, music 
by the glee club, and a speech by a 
prominent leader in the community. 
All new students led by the principal 
then take the oath of allegiance to To- 
peka High School pledging to serve 
as good citizens, supporting activities, 
maintaining standards of scholarship, 
and helping others appreciate the 
privileges and responsibilities of the 
school and city. A flag processional 
and salute is the closing number of 
the program. 

Early in the fall parents of sopho- 
mores and new students are invited to 
a meeting in the cafeteria. Following 
short talks by the administration on 
curriculum, attendance, extra curricu- 
lar activities, and scholarships there is 
a question and answer period. Teach- 
ers group themselves under depart- 
ment signs so that parents may visit 
with them. Since teachers wear name 
tags, and each parent wears the name 
tag of his child, introductions are sim- 
plified. During this visiting period, 
punch and wafers are served. 

At the Fort Collins, Colorado High 
School big sisters are active in an 
orientation program which emphasizes 
socialization. Miss Vera Hickman, 
Dean of Girls, writes that the all girls’ 
organization is called “Round Ta- 
ble”; the “Big Sisters,” a branch of 
this organization, is “Knights of the 
Round Table”; and the one hundred 
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fifty new girls are “Pages of Round 

Table” or “Little Sisters.” 
Qualifications for membership in 

the Big Sister organization include: 


1. Being one of fifty outstanding junior girls. 
2. Having at least a “C” average in high 
school. 

. Having no failures during the junior and 
senior year. 

. Being honest, sincere, dependable, con- 
scientious, and considerate of others. 
Being loyal to the school, obeying its rules 
and regulations. 


. Being loyal to the Round Table, paying 
dues, attending its activities, serving on 
committees and taking part in the program. 


In the last part of the junior year 
girls sign up who think they meet 
these requirements. Fifty who are ap- 
proved by all teachers compose the 
Big Sister group. In the spring this 
group is organized with the vice presi- 
dent of the Round Table elected by 
all the girls of the school automatical- 
ly becoming president, and with a sec- 
retary elected by the Knights. Two 
or three new girls are then assigned 
to each big sister as her little sisters. 

When the ninth grade girls visit 
the high school building in the spring, 
they are met by their big sisters, es- 
corted through the building, and taken 
to a tea in the home economics de- 
partment. 

In the summer individual Big Sis- 
ters either call on their little sisters 
in their homes, take them to the 
movies, go “coking,” phone them or 
write notes to them. Big Sisters as a 
group plan the invitations, food and 
games for an August picnic for all 
little sisters. 

The day before school begins the 
Big Sisters meet to receive their rib- 
bons which they wear the first week of 
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school and to be assigned new girls 
who have registered since spring. On 
the first day of school Big Sisters meet 
new girls and take them to all their 
classes all day. 

Any girl entering late in the year 
is assigned to a Big Sister who intro- 
duces her to the teachers and to girls 
in her classes, and helps her get ac- 
quainted during the noon hour. 

In October the Big Sisters join in 
small groups of four to six in num- 
ber to invite their Little Sisters and 
their teachers to tea and game parties 
in private homes to get better ac- 
quainted socially. 

By helping their little sisters with 
their problems and being interested in 
their successes in school and out, Big 
Sisters try all year to merit their title. 

Another successful group, called 
the “Greeters,” helping with orienta- 
tion is described by Miss Mary Pat- 
ten, Counselor of Great Neck High 
School in New York, which numbers 
about two thousand students. Located 
in one of the fastest-growing com- 
munities on Long Island within five 
miles of the United Nations head- 
quarters at Lake Success, the school 
enrolment has increased rapidly over 
the past few years. Many of the new- 
comers have been young people from 
foreign lands. 

Three years ago, a young girl who 
had recently arrived from Turkey de- 
scribed her feelings like this: “A lot 
of noise! The traffic—the crowds— 
the noise in your head . . . it is these 
sounds that make you feel you are 
lost in a strange country—that make 
you want to go back.” 

Both faculty and students were con- 
scious of the adjustment problems 
faced by new members of the school, 
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but happily a senior girl who had her- 
self been “new” the year before sug- 
gested a greeting organization of stu- 
dents who would be responsible for 
all newcomers. A planning committee 
was set up, with a boy and girl Tepre- 
sentative from the sophomore, j junior, 
and senior classes. This committee 
met once a week with the senior girls’ 
counselor and worked throughout the 
year to insure the well-being of new- 
comers. 

The Planning Committee is assist- 
ed by a group of over three hundred 
volunteer Greeters, who do the actual 
work of orientation. When a new stu- 
dent enters Great Neck High School, 
he or she is immediately given a 
Greeter, selected from the list of vol- 
unteers on the basis of being in the 
same home room and, if possible, hav- 
ing the same lunch period. The 
Greeter has been briefed on his duties 
at a meeting at the beginning of the 
year and is also given a “guide sheet” 
of suggestions. These include invit- 
ing the new student to eat lunch with 
the Greeter, introducing her to both 
boys and girls, and phoning the new 
student over the week-end to show 
that interest is not forced. The 
Greeter conducts the new student 
through the building, helps her inter- 
pret the Student Handbook, explains 
the clubs and extra-curricular activi- 
ties, and in general makes her feel as 
much at home as possible. 


As a particular aid to foreign stu- 
dents, the Greeters compiled a list of 
classmates who are fluent in various 
languages, so that a newcomer who 
does not yet know English may meet 
and talk in his native language with a 
fellow-student. 


The Greeter continues this process 
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of orientation for as long a period as 
seems necessary, until the new student 
no longer feels new or strange, but a 
real part of the student body. 

Miss Ruth Boggs, Dean of Girls’ 
High School, Anderson, South Caro- 
lina, feels that the home room is a 
good agency for orientation in a 
school of nearly six hundred girls. 

The principal and dean of this 
senior high school visit the junior high 
school to acquaint the ninth grade 
pupils with high school offerings. Stu- 
dents then fill out a program of stud- 
ies for the tenth grade and a tentative 
plan to be followed through the 
twelfth grade—keeping vocational in- 
terests in mind. From these plan 
sheets, tenth grade enrolment and 
scheduling are done. 

At pre-school faculty meetings, in 
a co-operative manner, plans are 
worked out for the fall orientation 
period. Much of the information 
gained through years of experience is 
compiled in a “Teachers? Bulletin” 
and distributed to each _ teacher. 
Through the use of this bulletin and 
through discussion periods, plans for 
the year are formulated. 

The school day is composed of six 
periods; the first, sixty minutes in 
length, is the home room. The 
teacher is responsible not only for the 
routine of record keeping but also for 
subject matter of the first period 
class. 

During the first few days of school 
in September, the home room period 
is extended over as much time as is 
necessary (often two or more periods) 
to acquaint the new group of assigned 
pupils with essential directions con- 
cerning book rental cards, schedule 
cards, locker assignments, program 
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cards for the office, and other needed 
information. 


For two weeks the home room 
teacher conducts an orientation pro- 
gram to disseminate other information 
necessary for the new group. 

The home room group proceeds to 
organize with the following officers: a 
chairman, vice-chairman, secretary, 
treasurer, reporter, hostess, program 
chairman, Red Cross chairman, and 
two council representatives. Through 
participation in home room activities 
new students develop a school spirit, 
loyalty, and a feeling of belonging. 

Orientation is one aspect of an in- 
terlocking home room and assembly 
guidance program worked out in de- 
tail each spring by the guidance direc- 
tor, Mildred Brigham, with other 
officials and class advisers in Central 
High School, Fort Wayne, Indiana. 
This group thinks of orientation as a 
long process. 

A tentative schedule for the year is 
sent to all home rooms in September. 
In theory, during the weekly thirty- 
minute home room guidance period, 
each class has one assembly a month, 
two planned home room guidance pe- 
riods, and cne free and unorganized 
period. In practice, the schedule is 
flexible and subject to change as emer- 
gencies occur or better ideas present 
themselves. 

The freshmen (about two hundred 
fifty in September and one hundred 
in January) need a great deal of help. 
Some of the procedures used for the 
monthly assemblies in which 9B’s par- 
ticipate whenever possible include: 


1. A pre-term meeting for information and 
organization, with greetings from school 
officials, and opportunity to explore the 
building in the absence of all older stu- 
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dents except a few selected guides. 

. A welcome from older students, with ex- 
planation of school traditions, honors, and 
activities, and some good advice from 
“those who know.” 

. A pageant, “The Spirit of Central,” which 
the students find very beautiful and in- 
spirational, and which always seems to give 
them an immense pride in their new school 
and a strong sense of belonging. 

. Guidance Films on such subjects as study 
methods, making friends, and courtesy. 
Typical titles are Coronet’s Shy Guy, Are 
You Popular?, How to Study, and By Ju- 
piter! It is not always possible to do much 
preparation before showing a film, espe- 
cially in trying out new titles, but the 
groups are asked to talk over the film in 
the home room and to send back their 
ideas. Students discuss purpose of the film, 
the good and weak points, and the advisa- 
bility of showing it to next year’s fresh- 
men. 

. Presentation and installation of class off- 
cers, with a return to the theme of class 
organization and social program, and extra- 
curricular activities. 

. Unplanned assemblies for boys and girls 
separately, listed as Deans’ Days and deal- 
ing with some problem of the moment. 


Central also has a special after- 
school assembly every fall for the 
sixty or seventy older newcomers who 
have many problems of orientation to 
a new school and community. The 
Student Council also gives this group 
a party. 

For the Home Room guidance 
work, the group discusses such topics 
as High School Is Different, What 
Makes a School Leader?, Our Extra- 
curricular Program (with special note 
of clubs open to 9B’s), The Good 
Centralite, or the Work of the Stu- 
dent Council. The Course of Study 
Outlines are the basis for much care- 
ful course planning. Central is partial 
to combined courses and program ad- 
justments, and tries to give pupils an 
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idea of the large and varied offering. 
Booklets are circulated such as (Sci- 
ence Reseach Associates) What Good 
Is High School?, and Study Your 
Way Through School, and (Stephen- 
son and Millet) How Do You Do? 


The Guidance officer assembles spe- 
cial materials on any topics for which 
there is a request. Material usually 
includes informal, semi-conversational 
treatments of a topic, adapted to dif- 
ferent methods of presentation. The 
teacher may lead the discussion, or en- 
trust it to a member of the group or a 
committee, or have an older student 
sent in to take charge. Beyond fur- 
nishing the materials at the announced 
dates, very little pressure is put on 
the teachers as to the manner of use. 
The teacher must feel free to abridge, 
adapt, make substitutions, or even 
skip the discussion altogether, with- 
out recriminations, according to the 
needs of the group as the teacher sees 
them. 


For the one hundred ten freshmen 
girls entering Rhodes High School, 
Cleveland, Ohio, in September and 
the fifty in February, orientation 
classes of average class size are organ- 
ized and taught by Miss Ruth Hier, 
Dean of Girls. Rhodes High School 
is the only four-year high school in 
the city which receives all its begin- 
ning pupils from the eighth grades of 
elementary schools, public and paro- 
chial. 

Miss Hier has something to recom- 
mend in her method of scheduling the 
orientation classes which meet at the 
same period of the day on different 
days of the week. 

No five-day-a-week subjects are 
scheduled during that period for 9B 
pupils, and there is one day of the 
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week when they all have study, if not 
orientation, so that it is possible to 
meet them all together if that is most 
convenient for a particular lesson. 
For example, this semester girls’ 
orientation classes meet first period 
Monday, Wednesday, or Friday. The 
only other 9B classes during that pe- 
riod are physical education on Mon- 
day and Wednesday and chorus on 
Tuesday and Thursday. It is possible 
for a girl to have these two classes 
and her orientation class on Friday, 
or she may have one of these two 
classes, or neither. In any case, it is 
possible to get all the 9B girls and 
boys together first period Friday 
morning, when desirable, as, for ex- 
ample, when the head of the music 
department presents his offerings to 
them in an auditorium program. 

The main objective of the orienta- 
tion course is (1) to acquaint the girls 
with all the offerings of the school, in 
the curriculum, in clubs and other stu- 
dent activities; (2) to help girls de- 
termine what use they will make of 
these offerings in carrying out their 
life purposes and (3) to develop their 
interests, aptitudes and talents. As in 
all orientation classes, the course be- 
gins by trying to make girls feel at 
home in the school by learning about 
its physical equipment and teaching 
staff, and something about its history 
and administration. In subtle but ef- 
fective ways the girls are helped to 
develop a feeling of responsibility for 
the good name of the school and the 
obligation to give it all possible 
service. 

While the dean is always in charge 
of the class and usually teaches it, she 
may have the assistance of heads of 
departments, of teachers who have 
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special skill in interesting children in 
their subjects, and of older pupils, 
especially those who are known for 
their leadership and service in the 
school. These students are particular- 
ly helpful in giving information and 
answering questions about clubs and 
other activities, and in furnishing 
demonstrations and exhibits in such 
departments as stenography, clothing, 
and art. While the class is usually 
held in a regularly assigned class- 
room, it sometimes meets in the social 
room, art or music room, or audi- 
torium. 

Not only are the orientation classes 
valuable to the girls—but to the dean, 
because she learns to know the indi- 
vidual girls during their first semester 
in high school. In addition to meet- 
ing them in class once a week, she has 
two private interviews with the girls 
during the semester; one when the 
first report cards are issued, and the 
second at the end of the semester 
when the girl makes out her tentative 
choice of subjects for the four years. 

Another device which helps in get- 
ting acquainted with the 9B girls is 
keeping, instead of a class record 
book, an individual record card for 
each girl. The cards are started before 
the girls arrive, in the interval be- 
tween the receipt of records from the 
elementary schools and the opening 
day of the semester. 

The permanent records from the 
public schools furnish much informa- 
tion—family data, scores of a variety 
of tests, scholastic achievement in the 
previous year, and records of school 
activities. During the 9B semester, 
all pertinent information is added to 
the record card—teachers’ marks and 
comments, the girl’s answers to ques- 
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tionnaires, results of conferences, etc. 
This record card is a valuable source 
of information during the girl’s four 
years in high school, and even later, 
as reference may be made to it years 
after graduation, in writing letters of 
recommendation. 

Yakima High School, Yakima, 
Washington, with 1500 students has a 
four-point orientation program for its 
sophomores sponsored jointly by ac- 
tivity coordinator, counselors, and 
language arts department. 

During the first week of school, 
upperclassmen conduct scheduled tours 
of the physical plant for sophomore 
language arts classes combined in 
units of two or three. These groups 
are shown the room-number plan, the 
library, cafeteria, auditorium, offices 
of principal, counselors, activity co- 
ordinator, and attendance officer, the 
shops, and the radio “shack.” Since 
there are usually some six hundred 
fifty sophomores, the scheduling is no 
slight task, inasmuch as the upper- 
class students throughout the day are 
chosen from study halls. 

The physical plant well explored, 
the activity coordinator and his stu- 
dent staff begin the second part of the 
program. Junior and senior club and 
activity members, under the careful 
direction of their faculty sponsors, ac- 
quaint the sophomores with the re- 
quirements for membership and the 
general programs and procedure of 
their respective organizations. For 
this purpose, Tuesday’s (this year) 
class time is given over to students 
for speaking, presenting panel discus- 
sions, and giving demonstrations in 
individual classrooms. The plan is 
carried out on a rotation basis. While, 
for instance, an athletic club is in 
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charge in one room, a dramatic club 
is in another, each requiring about 
fifteen minutes for its purposes. 


By the time this part of the plan is 
completed, sophomores are ready to 
accept information concerning the 
elective courses that are open to sec- 
ond semester students. Again upper- 
classmen take over the responsibility 
of the orientation. Having prepared 
their discussions carefully before- 
hand, with much assistance from 
teachers and department heads, these 
students seem to succeed remarkably 
well in summarizing the elective 
courses and answering questions con- 
cerning them. That their peers recom- 
mend a course has added weight with 
the sophomores. It is obvious, how- 
ever, that this part of the plan would 
flounder helplessly without a very 
close working relationship between 
the faculty and the junior and senior 
leaders who present the program in 
each of the classrooms. 


The fourth and last phase of the 
orientation is the responsibility of the 
counselors. A thirty-minute explana- 
tion of our student evaluation process 
is made in each sophomore language 
arts classroom. The explanation is in- 
troduced through a thorough recount- 
ing of the many available scholarships 
for which these students may be com- 
peting in their senior year. Essential 
to such an accomplishment, of course, 
is the cumulative record being built 
by each student during his high school 
experience. The bases upon which 
evaluations are made are explained as 
to form, and use made by all who will 
rate students as prospective appli- . 
cants for scholarships, college entrance 
or employment. By this method the 
first semester students are encouraged 
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to look ahead with definite objectives. 

Since the program’s inception in 
1947, it has undergone continual re- 
shaping for elimination of weaknesses 
and for better adaptation to particu- 
lar needs. The very fact that it re- 
quires a fairiy large amount of class 
time and that it demands the schedul- 
ing and moving about of large num- 
bers of upperclass leaders, brings it 
under close scrutiny. 

Miss Alma Pecar, Dean of Girls, 
has found that the values are many. 
Aside from the obvious one of mak- 
ing members of strangers, enough in 
itself, the program decreases drop- 
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outs. Figures indicate that students 
who become members of clubs and ac- 
tivities are seldom drop-outs. The 
method results in a high percentage 
of club membership. 

In quite as direct a way it has val- 
ues for the upperclass students. Their 
participation gives them practice in 
the techniques of leadership, a new 
knowledge and the loyalty toward the 
activity or club they promote. Final- 
ly it provides opportunity to develop 
a sense of social service through the 
responsibility of helping younger stu- 
dents with individual and collective 
problems of high school adjustment. 
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Two Descriptions oF Group 
AcTIVITIES 


Much can be done to improve the 
quality of student activities in college 
through studying the verbatim re- 
ports of actual group meetings. 


I 


Student growth through participa- 
tion in committee work directed to- 
ward a definite project is illustrated 
in the following account of a meeting 
of the committee of a student senate. 
The purpose of the committee was to 
revise the orientation of freshmen in 
accordance with suggestions from the 
students and to cooperate with the 
faculty and the administrators in help- 
ing new students make a good adjust- 
ment to college life. This particular 
meeting, described by William McK. 


Wright, Athletics and Swimming In- 
structor at the Milton Public Play- 
ground, Milton, Pennsylvania, was 
called to discuss the possibility of 
changing the present “Big-Brother- 
Big-Sister Plan” to a “Student Coun- 
selor Plan.” 

“The chairman called the meeting 
to order and Marj read the minutes 
of the previous meeting. These were 
approved. The chairman then asked 
the group if there were any old busi- 
ness. There was no reply. He then 
brought .this question before the 
group: ‘Should we continue our pres- 
ent Big-Brother-Big-Sister Plan or 
change it to a Student Counselor 
Plan?? 

Rosert: I would like a little more 
detail as to how this differs from 
our present plan. 
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CuHairMAN: Don, would you like to 
answer Robert’s question since you 
were the one who thought of the 
change? 

Don: Yes indeed! Under the old sys- 
tem our group assigned upperclass 
men and women to incoming fresh- 
men who had no particular prep- 
aration to do the job well. Most 
upperclassmen complain that they 
don’t have time or would rather not 
bother with it. There are some, 
however, who like this responsibil- 
ity very much and have volun- 
teered to act as a nucleus for a 
counseling group. They have vol- 
untered to take between five and 
eight freshmen of their own sex and 
act as student counselors for them. 

Betsy: How are we to choose who 
will counsel which students? Who 
will screen them? (pause) 

Otis: Why not have the deans and a 
group from our committee do it? 
We know the upperclassmen and 
the deans know the incoming stu- 
dents. 

Lois: I think that the Big-Brother- 
Big-Sister Plan works just fine. I 
know that my little sister has been 
benefited by it and so have I. I 
don’t see where this new stuff will 
be any better. If it’s no better— 
why change? 

Mary: Yes, I agree. I’m perfectly 
satisfied with things the way they 
are. Oh, some of the upperclass- 
men say that they haven’t enough 
time but if they want to, they can 
find it. 

Don: That’s the point! They don’t 
want to find time. Some people 
just don’t like to mix with others. 
Why force them and make things 
awkward? We want to use those 


people who are especially interested 
and will probably be eager all year 
long. 

Lois: Won’t six freshmen be too many 
for one person to counsel? They 
have to study and have time for 
some recreation, too. I still think 
that the old system is just as good 
or even better than this new brain- 
storm! 

Mary: Yes, I do, too. 

Don: It prubably won’t take too much 
time. 

Mary Low: I know that we have to 
have high grades to belong to this 
committee—why don’t we require 
a certain academic standard for the 
student counselors? It would be 
sort of an honor to be one then. 

CuHairMAN: Yes, Mary Lou, that 
sounds very good. What would you 
suggest as being a fair average to 
require? 

Mary Lov: I think that an average 
of C should be maintained because 
a person doesn’t have to be brainy 
to be the right kind of person or to 
have time to see his counselees. 

(A few nodded their heads “yes.” It 
wasn’t further discussed. ) 

Lois: The faculty won’t like this. 
They think that we should study 
all of the time and not bother with 
such “foolishness” and you all 
know it, too. 

Mary: I agree with Lois on that 
point. 

Betsy: Don told me that the dean 
likes the idea very much and said 
he thought the faculty would act 


favorably on it. I’m for trying it~ 


because I’ve talked with some peo- 
ple who didn’t meet their Big Sis- 
ters for two months after they came 
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to school. If the counselors are 
really interested, they will be more 
conscientious than some people who 
just don’t care. 

Mary Lou: What will the counselor 
do when he meets a problem he 
can’t solve? 


Don: The counselor could ask the 
dean what he could do or have the 
dean call the student in and have a 
talk with him himself. The dean 
should take care of situations which 
become too difficult for us to han- 
dle. 

CHarirMAN: Let us see what we have 
on this new plan so far by way of 
review. Marj, would you list and 
give the comments on the plan as 
it stands at this point? 

(Marj reiterated the proceedings— 
both pro and con.) 

Cuarrman: Now, is there further 
discussion since our memories here 
have been refreshed? Otis, have 
you anything to add? 

Oris: Now that we have been en- 
lightened about its structure, I am 
puzzled as to how to train the 
counselors. We must remember 
that men study for years to become 
expert counsleors and we students 
might make many mistakes. Don, 
do you have any particular training 
plan in mind? 

Don: No, I haven’t a plan for train- 
ing. I wanted the group’s help on 
that. 

Mary Lou: Why not have the deans 
and our counselor give us some 
instruction on procedure and just 
what the counselors might be ex- 
pected to do. I know that they 
will be all for the new plan and 
will be glad for the opportunity to 
help us make it go. 
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Lois: They won’t be able to give us 
enough instruction or experience, 
will they? We may do more harm 
than good. 

Mary: Well, under the Big-Brother 
—Big-Sister Plan we didn’t get 
any help and it’s true that some 
people weren’t interested at all. It 
seems to me that even a little help 
for interested people is better than 
no help for people uninterested. 
Don’t you think so, Lois? 

Lois: Yes (hesitantly), I suppose so. 

CuHarRMAN: We must remember that 
we will only suggest the change 
and that our word doesn’t make it 
so. The factulty must be sold on 
it, too. Are there any ideas as to 
how we could sell our idea to the 
faculty if it should be voted upon 
favorably here? 

Rosert: Well, I think if the dean 
likes it and our counselor will come 
along, we can work through them. 
We could work on some of the fac- 
ulty whom we think will be in 
favor, too. The more champions 
we have pulling for us, the better 
chance we will have of succeeding. 
I think the chairman should ap- 
point a committee to study the 
problem and approach those whom 
they think will help us in faculty 
meeting. 

Lois: I must admit that I didn’t 
favor this new Student Counselor 
Plan but now I see it in a different 
light: It should be as good as the 
Big-Brother - Big-Sister Plan and 
even better if we work. I for one 
will help all that I possibly can. 

Mary: Sowill I. 

Don: Mr. Chairman, I would like 
to make a motion that representa- 
tives from our committee chosen by 
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the chairman and assisted by the 
deans write and submit to the fac- 
ulty a Student Counselor Plan 
which will replace the Big-Brother 
Plan now in use here at the college. 
I would further move that they in- 
clude the reasons for the change 
and add that we think this plan will 
facilitate better orientation of new 
students and help them to become 
better adjusted to campus life. 
Rosert: I second the motion. 


CHarrMan: Is there any further 
discussion on this matter? 

(Question is echoed by two or three 
at the same time.) 

CHaiRMAN: Those in favor of the 
motion signify by saying “Aye.” 
(All say “Aye.”) 

CuHairMAN: Opposed? 

(No reply.) 

CHairMan: The motion is carried. 

I will appoint the committees sug- 


gested so that we can begin action 
right away. (Pause). Is there any 
more business? (Pause). Do I hear 
a motion for adjournment? 

Oris: I move that we adjourn. 


Rosert: I second the motion. 
CuHarrMaN: All in favor of adjourn- 
ment signify by saying “Aye.” 

(All say “Aye.”) 

CHAIRMAN: Opposed? 
CHairMAN: The meeting is ad- 
journed.” 

As the meeting opens, the chairman 
presents a problem for discussion. 
Robert immediately asks for clarifica- 
tion. The chairman turns to Don 
who describes his plan in some detail. 
Soon Lois vigorously opposes the 
whole thing and is backed up by her 
friend Marj. The discussion moves 
through a period of conflict to an 
agreement on the value of the coun- 
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selor plan. From there on the dis- 
cussion is largely concerned with ways 
of making the plan work. 

Within this meeting there were evi- 
dences of personal growth and ma- 
turity. Don admitted that he did not 
know all the answers; Marj showed 
growth when she began thinking for 
herself instead of merely following 
Lois’ point of view; Lois showed 
growth when she changed her attitude 
toward the plan and then gave it her 
support. 

The chairman contributed to the 
success of the discussion by first pre- 
senting the problem, calling on mem- 
bers for information he knew they 
had, asked pertinent questions, and 
stabilized the meeting by asking for 
a summary at a strategic point. 

The group as a whole was well bal- 
anced. The opposing factions seemed 
to stimulate the others to enter ac- 
tively into the discussion. All to- 
gether they were able to resolve their 
differences and make real progress 
toward the solution of the problem. 


Il. 


The problem of choosing a speaker 
often arises. The sponsor of a mathe- 
matics club handled this kind of sit- 
uation admirably. The following ac- 
count was written by Myron E. 
White, Instructor of Mathematics, 
Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio: 
“Anne (president of the club): Well, 

today we must do something defi- 

nite about choosing a speaker for 
the banquet, as all other arrange- 
ments have been made. Does any- 
body know of a good speaker we 
can get for not too much money? 

(No response). Prof. E , don’t 

you know anybody? 
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Pror. E: Sure, I know several peo- 
ple whom I could ask, but you'll 
have to decide first what sort of 
person you want, and what topic 
you want him to discuss. 


Ben: Well, I don’t think we ought 
to have someone from this campus. 
Last year we had Prof. T- and 
nobody wanted to come because 
they knew just what he would say 
and they had already heard enough 
of his lectures. Even if we have 
to pay his traveling expenses, let’s 
get someone from out of town. 
(Murmurs of approval.) 


Pat: Two years ago we had some- 
one who was so old that those at 
the back of the dining room 
couldn’t hear a word he said and 
couldn’t see what he scribbled on 
the blackboard. I think we ought 
to have sumeone a little younger. 
The younger the better. 


Marna: And preferably handsome, 
too, so we can get some of the girls 
to come to the banquet. 


Pror. E: Does one of you know 
someone to fit those specifications? 
(No response.) Well, I think I do. 
He teaches mathematics at W. 
University, which is near enough 
so that his expenses would be very 
little. He is about thirty-two, 
speaks in a loud, clear voice, and 
writes legibly. 

Marna: Is he good looking, too? 
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Pror. E: Well, his wife thinks so. 
But seriously, what do you think? 

Ben: He sounds wonderful to me. 
(Nods of approval from the rest.) 

Pror. E: I’m driving into C 
next Monday and I'll be glad to 
take along as many of you as want 
to come to meet him and decide 
for sure. (A quick canvass dis- 
closed that three of the group could 
go.) All right, then, P’ll phone 

Prof. A . . . that’s his name, 

by the way — and arrange to meet 

him on Monday. 

These plans were promptly carried 

out. 

“Evaluation. The sponsor made it 
clear that he was ready to help when 
the officers needed him, but he wanted 
them to decide on the type of speaker, 
the topic, the date, and other details. 
When they had made their decisions, 
he came through with a suggestion 
for a speaker since they themselves 
weren’t likely to know anyone in the 
vicinity. He arranged a meeting, let 
them make their own evaluation of 
Prof. A , made sure that the ar- 
rangements were satisfactory to Prof. 
A , and then hospitably invited 
him to spend the night at his home. 
Thus, the sponsor helped the student 
officers attain their objectives (when 
it came to things beyond their own 
resources), but encouraged them to 
take the responsibility and make all 
the decisions themselves.” 
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MERIBETH E. CAMERON 


Two recent books which should be 
of particular interest to readers of 
this journal deal with teaching and 
teachers. In The Art of Teaching’ 
Gilbert Highet, a Scotsman who is 
Professor of Latin Language and Lit- 
erature at Columbia University, deals 
wisely and wittily with his profession. 
What he has to say about teaching 
does not sound much like the manuals 
on methods which sometimes come 
out of teachers’ colleges. He is con- 
cerned with teaching as an art, not 
a science. The good teacher must 
know his subject, like his pupils, have 
broad intellectual interests, and pos- 
sess a good memory, real will-power, 
kindness and humor. If he has these, 
he may adapt the techniques of teach- 
ing to his own aptitudes and the needs 
of his students. Mr. Highet points 
out that nearly every human being is 
at certain times and in certain situa- 
tions a teacher. Parents, doctors, 
clergymen, authors, politicians, and 
advertisers are all instructors and 
therefore need to comprehend and 
possess the clarity, patience and re- 
sponsibility which are the hallmarks 
of the effective teacher. Mr. Highet’s 
book is enriched with illustrative 
stories about eminent teachers and in- 
teresting analyses of such great men- 
tors as Jesus, Plato, and Aristotle. 
Another very significant approach to 
understanding of the teaching profes- 
sion is Mary V. Holman’s How It 
Feels to be a Teacher Miss Hol- 
man’s book is less generalized than 
Mr. Highet’s. It deals specifically 


with the American public school 
teachers of the present day. From 
case histories of teachers and discus- 
sions with graduate students, Miss 
Holman produces a wealth of detailed 
information about the American 
teacher, — her educational and social 
background, her tasks, her relations 
with parents, children, board of edu- 
cation and community, her character- 
istic problems and satisfactions. 
Teachers who read this book will be 
in a better position to analyze their 
profession and themselves in it. Ad- 
ministrators and parents have an even 
greater need of learning what is in 
Miss Holman’s book, however, since 
it is an admirable means to under- 
standing one of the most important 
and least understood groups in our 
society, our teachers. 

The Committee on Tenure and 
Academic Freedom of the NEA 
has done a valuable service for the 
profession by preparing a Teacher 
Tenure Manual.* It states the rules 
by which justice and fair play can be 
assured: — know your status and 
rights, examine your school board’s 
procedures, follow exactly the pro- 
cedure required of teachers, protest 
irregularities in school board hearings, 
appeal to the proper authorities by 
proper procedures. There are very 
useful tables showing, for given local- 
ities, what are teachers’ rights and 
what school boards may demand of 
them as obligations. Teachers Abroad: 
Exchange Program with the United 
Kingdom* presents in very interest- 
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ing style information about one of the 
opportunities for teachers which has 
been opening up since the end of 
World War II. Quotations from let- 
ters and reports of exchange teachers 
give a particular liveliness to this ac- 
count. 

Most of the books which have come 
to this reviewer lately relate to as- 
pects of high school administration, 
guidance, and teaching. Notable 
among the comparatively few publi- 
cations dealing with higher education 
is The Modern University,’ which 
contains three papers on the nine- 
teenth century idea of the university, 
which were read at the meeting of 
the American Historical Association 
in December 1949. Paul Farmer of 
the University of Wisconsin discusses 
the universities of continental Europe, 
Charles C. Gillespie of Princeton 
those of England, and George W. 
Pierson of Yale those of the United 
States. Margaret Clapp of Welles- 
ley undertook to write a brief intro- 
ductory note, which, since it stresses 
the role of universities in the twen- 
tieth century, is placed, for chrono- 
logical reasons, at the end of the book. 
It is especially important, in this 
period of crisis, to study the past of 
our educational system and relate it 
to the present and to our planning for 
the future. The tenth annual year- 
book of the John Dewey Society is 
devoted to a very significant theme, 
Democracy in the Administration of 
Higher Education.® One of the main 
objectives of our colleges and univer- 
sities is to make their students aware 
of the meaning of democracy and 
ready to be effective participants in 
democratic society. If universities 
are to achieve this goal, they must ex- 
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emplify democracy as well as preach 
it, and yet in many American institu- 
tions of higher learning, the authori- 
tarian idea of university administra- 
tion is entrenched. In the essays in 
this book, various people concerned 
with college administration discuss the 
theoretical framework, the practices, 
and the particular responsibilities of 
administration which are involved in 
making our colleges and universities 
embodiments of “self-controlled free- 
dom.” In the past five years the 
number of foreign students in Amer- 
ican institutions of higher learning has 
greatly increased; in 1948-1949 it 
reached the impressive figure of over 
25,000. Many colleges having been 
facing up to this great responsibility 
by reorganizing their procedures for 
dealing with students from other 
countries. The distillation of their 
experiences and of the wisdom which 
they have acquired in this matter is 
to be found in the pamphlet, Coun- 
seling Foreign Students,’ issued in the 
American Council on Education series 
on student personnel work. Another 
useful publication in this same series 
is Housing of Students,’ which ap- 
proaches college housing not merely 
as a matter of providing food and 
shelter but as an important part of a 
college’s educational services. It gives 
careful consideration to such points 
as size of residence hall, qualifications 
and duties of head of residence hall, 
architecture of dormitories, and stu- 
dent cooperative housing. 

One might think from its title that 
Pauline Park Wilson’s recent study, 
College Women Who Express Futil- 
ity’ was a contribution to the current 
crop of literature denouncing certain 
characteristic patterns for the higher 
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education of women and deploring 
their results. Actually, it is not so. 
In preparing an earlier study on wo- 
men after college, the author col- 
lected a group of very detailed case 
histories. As a basis for this work, 
she selected fifty of those case his- 
tories which showed reactions of fu- 
tility and subjected them to special 
analysis. Her subjects were women 
who were regarded by their friends 
and associates as well above average 
in social usefulness and adjustment to 
life: their frustrations they kept 
largely to themselves. The book 
deals with the materials in their auto- 
biographies under such headings as 
parent relationships, sex adjustment, 
and life in general. It faces very 


reasonably the fact that some frustra- 
tions are inevitable, and turns the 
spotlight on early family life rather 


than on the later years in college as 
the critical period in the establishment 
of feelings of futility. By contrast it 
is stimulating to read Career Women 
of America, 1776-1840" by Elizabeth 
Anthony Dexter. The women of to- 
day with their great freedom (and 
their great frustrations?) may find it 
a tonic experience to look back to our 
pioneer predecessors who struggled to 
win that freedom. Mrs. Dexter in an 
earlier study dealt with colonial wo- 
men of affairs; this book is a sequel. 
Some of the women of whom she tells 
are still renowned, such as Emma 
Willard and Mary Lyon; others, like 
Susannah Rowson, were important in 
their time but are forgotten now. 
Many were obscure but typical. Mrs. 
Dexter covers the range of women’s 
activities a century and a half ago, 
including teaching, nursing and medi- 
cine, church work, acting, writing, 
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tavern and boarding house keeping, 
store keeping, sewing and other occu- 
pations. 

Some of the most important but 
least definable functions of public 
school administrators are discussed in 
Community Leadership. The Super- 
intendent Works with Community 
Leaders." This pamphlet assumes 
that the school is a community insti- 
tution and that it is the administra- 
tor’s job to create in the community 
the will to have good schools and to 
release the community energy neces- 
sary to provide them, and then sur- 
veys compactly types and examples of 
community leadership. On the back 
of the booklet is quoted the most per- 
ceptive of all descriptions of true lead- 
ership, the passage from the book of 
the ancient Chinese teacher Lao-tzu 
which points out that a leader is best 
when the people hardly know he 
exists: then they will all say “We did 
this ourselves.” Another recent pam- 
phlet, True Faith and Allegiance,” 
sponsored by the Commission for the 
Defense of Democracy through Edv- 
cation, is a dramatic appeal to teachers 
and administrators for education for 
real brotherhood and for the destruc- 
tion of the barriers of prejudice. 

The responsibility of the public 
schools for the continuing education 
of people beyond what are usually 
thought of as the school-going years 
is stressed in two recent publications. 
Selected Approaches to Adult Educa- 
tion,’* by Homer Kempfer and Grace 
S. Wright gives substantial informa- 
tion about the groups of adults to be 
served, kinds of services, sponsorship, 
school-sponsored clubs for adults, the ° 
block leader system, and educational 
excursions. The services provided by 
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the public schools to community or- 
ganizations in Schenectady are used as 
examples. Mr. Kempfer, who is spe- 
cialist for general adult and post-high 
school education for the Office of 
Education, has provided another pam- 
phlet, Education for a Long and use- 
ful Life,* which takes up the problem 
of how the public schools can provide 
suitable opportunities for learning on 
the part of those over fifty. Mr. 
Kempfer surveys general trends, and 
points out what can be done in such 
fields as general cultural orientation, 
health, and education for use of leis- 
ure time. 

Holding Power and Size of High 
Schools” is an approach to the ques- 
tion of why many American children 
do not enter high school and many 
who do enter drop out before receiv- 
ing the diploma. This particular 
study was designed to discover 
whether the size of the high school 
is a significant factor in this problem. 
The answer is that there seems to be 
no direct correlation between holding 
power and size of school. Core Cur- 
riculum in Public High Schools*® sur- 
veys the extent to which courses under 
such names as Basic Living, Social 
Living and Unified Studies, which in- 
volve experiences needed by all youth 
and which cut across subject matter 
lines, have spread. Almost 15,000 
schools were asked to report. Returns 
showed 545 schools having such 
courses, most of them schools of more 
than 500 students. Talent Finding 
and Career Planning in the Chicago 
Public Schools," by Blanche B. Paul- 
son, pays attention to the one-semes- 
ter elective subject, “Self-Appraisal 
and Careers,” which is open to jun- 
iors and seniors in Chicago high 
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schools. The course makes extensive 
use of tests and tries to get young peo- 
ple to analyze themselves objectively 
as a necessary preliminary to wise vo- 
cational choice. 

Now there is a High School Hand- 
book,* meant to provide a direct 
friendly introduction to high school 
life, its problems and possibilities. In 
Extraclass Activities for All Pupils,” 
Ellsworth Tompkins, specialist for 
large high schools in the Office of 
Education, describes programs which 
will give every boy and girl in high 
school a chance for participation in 
extracurricular affairs. High Times,” 
by Nellie Zetta Thompson, is full of 
suggestions for social banquets, dan- 
cies and parties “different.” Abbie 
Higgins, Young Group Work Execu- 
tive," a Dodd Mead Career Book, 
puts into the form of a novel, with 
drama and romance thrown in, infor- 
mation about the work and achieve- 
ments of a Girl Scout Executive. 

Harold Gulliksen, Professor of 
Psychology at Princeton, has pro- 
duced a very solid volume, Theory of 
Mental Tests,” which gives an all- 
over treatment of the development of 
test theory in the past fifty years. 
This is a technical work, meant for 
professionals working with test de- 
velopment, and presumes a knowl- 
edge of elementary algebra, analyti- 
cal geometry, and elementary statis- 
tics. The History of Speech Educa- 
tion at Columbia College, 1786- 
1940,” by Helen P. Roach, is a lively 
account of the ups and downs in the 
study at Columbia of what was called 
in the early days “facility in the use 
of our mother tongue.” Using the 
courses of study, trustees’ minutes, 
presidents’ and faculty reports, let- 
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ters, diaries and student publications, 
Miss Roach traces the evolution from 
“elocution” toe the present concepts of 
education in speech. Non-Catholics 
as well as Catholics may be interested 
in Integration in Catholic Colleges 
and Universities,* the report of the 
proceedings of the workshop on Cath- 
olic College integration held in 1949. 
Integration, in Catholic institutions, 
means essentially integration with 
theology. The speeches and reports 
of discussions contained in this volume 
deal with the ways in which this in- 
tegration can be achieved in the vari- 
ous fields of study in the curriculum. 
How to Live with Children™ is an 
attractive booklet, prepared by the 
Chicago Association for Family Liv- 
ing and addressed to parents who need 
help in understanding their offspring. 
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Work of CGPA Committee 


In July, 1950 the Board of Representatives of the Council of Guidance and Personnel 
Associations appointed a subcommittee on Manpower Utilization consisting of two repre- 
sentatives (residing in Washington) from each of the following organizations: ACPA, 
NADW, and NVGA. Eleanor Dolan and Barbara Catton have served as NADW’s represen- 
tatives on the committee. 


Convinced that guidance and personnel workers have developed a body of knowledge 
and practice which has direct and profound significance in the development of human re- 
sources, the committee has worked out a statement of recommended principles for the effec- 
tive utilization of manpower in the present critical period. Copies of this statement of 
principles, together with a letter offering the assistance of CGPA, have been sent by the 
president of the Council to the top military and civilian manpower officials in Washington. 
The response has been encouraging, and the committee has prepared a follow-up statement 
in the nature of a specific proposal for coordination and use of guidance and personnel 
services in manpower mobilization, which has been sent to the same officials. 

The statement of principles urges emphasis in personnel assignment on individual 
capabilities, needs, and limitations; the development of a basic system for recording and 
transmitting information to military or other manpower allocation agencies; interpretation 
to the public and particularly to non-military guidance and personnel workers, of information 
as to defense manpower requirements and opportunities and as to personnel systems used by 
the military; availability of effective guidance and personnel services within the military 
and civilian manpower agencies; and the development of an overall approach to the utiliza- 
tion of women in both civilian and military positions which takes into account the impor- 
tance to women of morale factors, consideration of previous training, and the value of the 
work they are asked to undertake. 
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The degree of Doctor of Laws was con- 
ferred on Margaret C. Disert, Dean at Wilson 
College, Chambersburg, Pa., at ceremonies 
commemorating the 80th anniversary of Wil- 
son College on October 13, 1950. 


The new dormitory under construction at 
State Teachers College, River Falls, Wis., is to 
be named Hathorn Hall in honor of Irma 
Hathorn, Dean of Women at the College from 
1920 at 1949. 

Melva Lind, Dean of Women at Miami 
University, Oxford, Ohio, has been appointed 
to the Committee on Foreign Language Teach- 
ing of the American Council on Education. 
Dean Lind is the first woman to serve on this 
committee. 

Maria Leonard, Dean of Women Emerita, 
University of Illinois, has moved from Cali- 
fornia to Columbia, Missouri, where she has 
a home at 18 Clinton Drive. 


Jessie T. Oldt has retired from her posi- 
tion as dean of girls in the South Pasadena- 
San Marino High School, South Pasadena, 
Calif. Miss Oldt lives at 765 Winthrop Road, 
San Marino. 


Elsie May Smithies, Dean of Women, Oc- 
cidental College, Los Angeles, is the new chair- 
man of the NADW Committee on Professional 
Standards. 

Rachel Connor, Dean at Bangor High 
School, Bangor, Maine, for the past 25 years, 
resigned on October 1, 1950, because of ill 
health. Miss Connor is at home at 60 Fern 
Street, Bangor. 

Two state universities held conferences for 
head residents on their campuses in the fall of 
1950: the Ohio State University, on No- 
vember 20, and the University of Kentucky, 
on October 28. In each case, head residents 
and housemothers throughout the state were 
invited to the conference. 


News or Stare AssociaTIONs 


Alabama. The fall meeting of the Alabama 
Association of Women Deans and Advisers was 
held on the campus of Alabama College, Mon- 


tevallo, November 4, 1950, in conjunction 


with the Alabama Conference on the Status 
of Women. The Conference included forums 
and addresses on the legal status of women in 
Alabama; Alabama women in the professions, 
government, and business; and Alabama women 
as homemakers. One of the guest speakers 
was Judge Lucy Howorth, Chairman of the 
AAUW Committee on the Status of Women. 

The Association will meet with the Ala- 
bama Education Association in Birmingham 
March 15-16, 1951. Jean Day, Dean of 
Residence at Alabama College, is president of 
the organization. 


Connecticut. Meeting in Bridgeport Oc- 
tober 26-27, 1950, the Connecticut Associa- 
tion of Deans held a two-day Institute with 
Dean Elsbeth Melville of Boston Univer- 
sity as guest speaker. Using the theme of 
“Understanding Our Students,” Dean Mel- 
ville proposed the following “ten command- 
ments: (1) Let us have clearness of vision; 
(2) Let us have good health, both physical 
and mental; (3) Let us be well informed; 
(4) Let us have a deep faith—in ourselves, in 
others, in God; (5) Let us have far-reaching 
social interests; (6) Let us have a feeling for 
aesthetic values; (7) Let us be conscious of 
our appearance; (8) Let us adhere to high 
standards; (9) Let us have the qualities of a 
friend and the skill of a mentor; (10) Let us 
never forget we are women. At the luncheon 
meeting on the final day, Dean Melville took 
as her topic “Interpreting our Function,” dis- 
cussing the dean’s interpretation of her work 
to a five-fold public—students, colleagues, 
parents, alumni, and the community at large. 


Illinois. Velora Buscher, Dean of Girls, 
East Alton-Wood River High School, was 
elected president of the Illinois Association of 
Deans of Women at the 31st annual conference 
held in Rockford December 1-2, 1950. 
George S. Speer, Director of the Institute for 
Psychological Services, Illinois Institute of 


Technology, addressed the formal banquet on 


the subject “Counseling Tomorrow’s Youth.” 
At the final luncheon session, the address was 
given by Mrs. Harriett Moore, lecturer and 
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Clinical Supervisor, University of Chicago, 
who spoke on the subject “Achieving Emo- 
tional Maturity.” The program also pro- 
vided for division meetings on the high school 
and college levels, and a report on the Illinois 
Secondary School Curriculum Program by Ruth 
Beck, Counselor in the Proviso Township 
High School, Maywood. 


Mississippi. Delta State Teachers College, 
Cleveland, was host to the Workshop for 
Deans of Women in Mississippi, sponsored by 
the Mississippi Association of Deans, Novem- 
ber 10-11, 1950. Highlight of the meeting 
was the address on “Education for Standards” 
by Dean Helen Gordon of Louisiana State 
University. Stating that our obligation for 
educating for social and ethical standards can 
neither be escaped nor ignored, Dean Gordon 
sid that it is not a question of whether we 
should be concerned about the morals and 
manners of our students, but rather a question 
of how we can develop and direct the educa- 
tional program to achieve our goals. Using 
the’ results of studies in the fields of psycho- 
logy, sociology, and anthropology, we can un- 
derstand that the student brings with him to 
college a set of attitudes and behavior already 


determined by biological, environmental, and 


psychological factors. All of the facilities of 
the institution — the curriculum itself, the 
student clubs, the student religious center, dis- 
cussion groups in the residence hall and fra- 
ternity house, and in particular the counseling 
program —- can be used to encourage the 
student’s reflective thinking about life’s values 
and moral experiences. Deans must be ever 
cognizant of the tremendous influence of the 
total campus environment, and must realize 
that education for standards is a cooperative 
enterprise demanding the combined efforts of 
administrators, faculty, personnel workers, and 
students. Using all the best people, the best 
facilities, and the best techniques available, we 
can be constructively influential in helping 
students discover and develop patterns of be- 
havior that reflect a stable system of values and 
a code of ethics so essential in these dangerous 
days. 


Oklahoma. Meeting in Oklahoma City on 
November 14, 1950, the Oklahoma Deans of 
Women joined with the Deans of Men and 
the Guidance Group for a luncheon session 
where the address was given by Margaret Ha- 
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bein, Dean of Women, University of Kansas. 
Dean Habein spoke on “Guidance for What?” 
New officers of the Association are: President, 
Maurine Hoover, Counselor, Central High 
School, Oklahoma City; Vice-president, Ann 
Marshall, Dean of Women, Oklahoma Baptist 
University; Secretary-Treasurer, Dorothy Tru- 
ex, Counselor of Women, University of Okla- 
homa. 


Pennsylvania. Helen P. Rush, Dean of 
Women at the University of Pittsburgh, 
opened the 30th annual meeting of the Penn- 
sylvania Association of Deans at Harrisburg, 
November 10-11, 1950, with a challenging 
message as president. Current trends in edu- 
cation were discussed by Paul Anderson, Pres- 
ident of Pennsylvania College for Women, 
and C. Herman Grose, Deputy Superinten- 
dent, Pennsylvania Department of Public In- 
struction. Virginia Henderson, Consultant in 
the Philadelphia Marriage Council, addressed 
the group on “Preparation for Family Liv- 
ing.” ‘Two group sessions on the college and 
secondary school levels discussed the “Role and 
Responsibilities of the Dean and Counselor in 
the Changing Order,” and a general session 
was held on “Continuity of Guidance from 
Secondary School to College,” with panels of 
members considering the questions “What 
Should the Secondary School Expect from the 
College?” and “What Should the College Ex- 
pect from the Secondary School?” With 
their usual success in securing outstanding 
women as speakers for their conferences, the 
Pennsylvania Deans provided two exception- 
ally strong addresses on their program. Mrs. 
Crystal Bird Faucet, Vice-President of the 
World Affairs Council, Philadelphia, addressed 
the group at the formal banquet on the sub- 
ject of “World Consciousness.” At the final 
luncheon session, the address was given by 
Ethel Alpenfels, Anthropologist and Associate 
Professor of Education, New York University, 
speaking on “Education for Social Conscious- 
ness.” Both speakers “lifted the sights” for 
all who heard them. 


South Carolina, The Fall meeting of the 
South Carolina Association, held in Greenville 
on November 4, 1950, opened with two ses- 
sions on the college and high school levels, 
with members of the Association as partici- 
pants in the panel discussions. The College 
Section considered the question of “Better 
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Service to the Individual Student,” through 
helping the student achieve desirable social 
standards and habits; through helping the 
student plan her work and use her time so 
as to accomplish her purpose; through helping 
the student grow in her spiritual life; and 
through helping the student acquire the infor- 
mation and judgment necessary to gain a wise 
view of herself and a perspective on her rela- 
tionship to the world in which she lives. The 
High School Section discussed the problem of 
“Attendance,” with consideration of the fol- 
lowing questions: What part does the home 
play in preparing a student for school so 
that he will want to come to school? What 
part does the teacher play in the type of men- 
tal attitude a student has in the class? What 
do we mean by the term “the unadjusted 
child?” What is our responsibility toward 
drop-outs? What part does health play in 
school attendance? The meeting closed with 
a luncheon session, at which the speaker was 
Dean Kate Glenn Hardin of Winthrop Col- 
lege, with the topic “Today’s Girl—Tomor- 
row’s Woman.” Katheryn Copeland, Dean, 
Anderson College, is the new president of 
the Association, taking office May 1, 1951. 


Washington. The Washington State Asso- 
ciation of Deans of Women and Girls held its 
annual one-day conference Saturday, October 
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sion, Art Abrahamson of the University of 
Washington’s counseling center discussed 
“Basic Principles for Individual Counseling,” 
The business session with Dorothy Crim, Pres. 
ident, presiding included a report on the 1950 
national convention of NADW and the elec. 
tion of two officers. Alma Pecar, Dean of Girls 
at Yakima High School, vice-president; and 
Mrs. Marguerite Mann, Girls Adviser at We- 
natchee Junior High School, secretary-treas- 
urer. Dr. Laura Crowell spoke at the after. 
noon meeting on “Effective Group Participa- 
tion.” Following her address, college, high 
school, and junior high schoo] deans and coun- 
selors held sectional meetings for the discussion 
of specific problems. A get-acquainted te: 
sponsored by the Seattle high school girls ad- 
visers preceded the dinner meeting at which 
Dr. Frank Williston spoke on the Far East. 


West Virginia. The West Virginia Associa- 
tion of Deans and Counselors met in Charles- 
ton on October 26, 1950. Mr. N. H. Brown 
of the State Guidance Department addressed 
the group at luncheon on “What Information 
Counselors Should Have on Their Students.” 
The address was followed by a question and 
answer period. At the business session, plans 
were made for expanded activities of the As 
sociation, and Mrs. Anne Maynard, Dean of 
Girls, Logan High School, was elected presi- 


14, 1950, in Seattle. At the morning ses- dent of the Association. 





New Publication Available 


College Residence Halls, a reprint of material from the Bulletin of the American 
Institute of Architects, has just been published jointly by the National Association of Deans 


of Women and the National Association of Deans and Advisers of Men. A valuable aid for 
any institution considering the construction of a new residence hall, the book contains plan- 
ning data, check lists, a bibliography on college residence hall planning, chapters on the edu- 
cational significance of residence halls and the historical development of student housing, 
and a symposium covering such points as major defects in existing buildings to be avoided 
in new buildings; observable or anticipated trends; number of students in groups or units; 
and plan elements (student rooms, dining halls, corridors, stairs, social and recreation 
facilities). Available from the National Association of Deans of Women, 1201 16th St. 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C. Price: $1.00 a copy. 

Reprints of the article by Louise W. Spencer in the January 1951 issue of the NADW 
Journat, “Eleven Years of Change in the Role of Deans of Women,” are available for 25c 
a copy from the same address. : 





